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The Boston ministers gathered, or, to be 
more exact, some of them did, at the 
Church of the Redemption on Monday 
morning, Dec. 7, to hear Mrs. Maude 
Lyon Cary. 

In the absence of the president, Dr. 
George E. Leighton, the vice-president, 
conducted the meeting, and the devotions 
were led by Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, our 
former Japan missionary. 

Dr. Leighton commented on the fact 
that many of our Massachusetts ministers 
were represented by proxy, and asked the 
ladies present to carry the message of the 
morning back to their ministers. 

Mrs. Cary took for her subject, ‘‘Our 
Task in Japan.” 

“At a recent meeting in the Grove Hall 
church,” said Mrs. Cary, ‘‘Mr. Victor A. 
Friend, President of the General Conven- 
tion, surprised us with a most timely and 
appropriate challenge to explain and justi- 
fy our whole missionary enterprise. We 
must accept this challenge and meet it 
fairly, if our work in the Orient is to hold 
any vital place in our denominational 
program. 

“Why are we in Japan at all? What 
need is there of our contribution of time, 
money, personnel, and effort? And what 
do we hope to accomplish by its con- 
tinuance? 

“A Presbyterian missionary, writing 
of the task in Japan, points out the change 
in concept of the whole mission project 
from that of fifty or sixty years ago, and 
tells us that ‘the greatest problem that 
confronts us to-day is not so much the 
increasing of the number of missionaries 
and the enlarging of the budgets, as it is 
to purify our motives, clarify our aims, 
and Christianize our attitudes.’ 

“Our answer is that we are trying to give 
our lives in service where those lives will 
count the most for the growing of the 
Kingdom of God. We feel that Japan’s 
position of leadership in the Orient, to- 
gether with the fine intellectuality and 
progressive character of the Japanese 
people, must render our service more fruit- 
ful there than it would be anywhere else. 
Our motive there, like yours here, is a 
zeal, an inner compulsion, to inspire the 
uninspired, to encourage the discouraged, 
give hope to the hopeless, an aim to the 
aimless, faith to the faithless, conviction 
to the confused, fullness of life to the 
starving, spiritual hunger to the contentedly 
starved, an ideal to the self-satisfied 
mediocre, strength, power, and joy to 
every one, to give to others, as we receive 
them, the unspeakable riches of Christ. 

“There have been three phases in the 
missionary motive since the beginning. 
First, fear of God. Second, love of God. 
Third, love for men. To-day, mingling 
with our love for men, is another fear mo- 
tive, not of God but of men. If we do 
not Christianize the non-Christian peoples, 


what will become of our Christian civiliza- 
tion? 

“With these motives, what are we trying 
to accomplish in Japan? First, we are 
trying to live and to preach the gospel of 
Jesus, to interpret him to men, and to win 
men to him, to give them a vision of God 
the Father in the personality and life of 
Jesus the man, that they in turn may en- 
rich our Christianity by their Oriental 
understanding, and interpret it thus en- 
riched to their people. Second, to organize 
these individuals into a church, which 
shall be as soon as possible self-governing, 
self-supporting,  self-propagating. We 
seek to accomplish a task in Japan, for 
Japan, and with Japan. In Japan, to: 
win individuals to Christianity and to or- 
ganize them into a strong and eager 
church. For Japan, to Christianize all 
the relationships of life. With Japan, to 
co-operate in building up a better world. 

“We must present Christianity as a 
power, working for friendly relationships 
among the nations and the establishment 
of a world brotherhood in which Japan 
shall have a share as an equal with other 
great nations. Christianity as the re- 
ligion of a new internationalism will reach 
many Japanese hearts where other ap- 
proaches fail. 

‘Above all, we must keep ourselves free: 
from race prejudice or any superiority 
complex by recognizing the goodness and 
beauty in Eastern culture and Eastern 
religions, and in a spirit of reciprocity 
take for ourselves their best as we share our 
best with them. This implies an answer 
to further questions, more disturbing to 
the minds of many Western Christians 
than to the Japanese. The culture of 
the East is a marvelous product, but it 
is only for the favored few. The great 
mass of the population toils from early 
morning to dark night to eke out a bare 
existence. Western civilization, with all 
its lacks and its faults, brings comfort 
and opportunity to the masses, and leisure 
for thought, culture, and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

“T am sure we are justified in teaching 
our Japanese friends what they wish to 
know about our way of living in America. 
But what about teaching our religion? 
Personally, I have never heard the appro- 
priateness of such teaching questioned 
over there. Those of us who have studied 
the three native faiths recognize the fact’ 
that there are fine, splendid teachings. 
in them all, and we seek sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation. Instead 
of trying to break down and destroy, we 
must begin by helping students to an in- 
telligent appreciation of what is finest in 
these old systems of thought, sometimes 
already discarded by them as useless, then 
showing them where they are puerile or 
inadequate to meet the needs of men to- 
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revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


What Lies Back of the Doctrine of the Incarnation? 


NOME of our New England people used to dislike 
Christmas as savoring of popery, and some of 
our liberal people approach the religious side 

of the celebration with reluctance because it savors of 
orthodoxy. 

The old New England hardheads seem to have 
been converted to Christmas celebrations, and it 
looks as if liberals were becoming converted also. 

Of course there is one side of Christmas for which 
we liberals always have been strong. It is the side 
which emphasizes peace on earth and good will among 
men. It is the side which brings out the beauty of 
that life which the day commemorates. It is the 
side of joy, cheer, forgiveness, deeds of mercy and 
helpfulness, and especially the giving of happiness 
to children. In all that we liberals believe, and most 
of our Christmas sermons and festivals and editorials 
emphasize that side. 

There is another side which we are apt to ignore, 
because we do not see deeply enough. Talk to the 
average liberal about the mystery of the incarnation 
and he loses interest at once. He thinks that we are 
going over to the complicated system of theology of 
the Middle Ages. What we would like to have him do 
this Christmas is to try to put himself in the place of 
the men who formulated that system of theology and 
to ask himself what these men were trying to ex- 
press. 

In the Christian story are there not two truths 
equally fundamental? The one that we always em- 
phasize of man’s seeking for God, the other of God 
seeking man, the life of Jesus as growing up to higher 
and higher levels of human possibility and becoming 
an inspiration and example to the race, and the life 
of Jesus as an epiphany or a manifestation of God in 
human form. 

John Baillie, whose coming to Boston as one of 
the preachers of King’s Chapel is so splendid a testi- 
mony to the unity of the spirit, in referring to this 
truth, says in his great book, “The Place of Jesus 
Christ in Modern Christianity,” “I should find it 
hard to believe that there is any one of us—no matter 
by what name we call ourselves, ‘fundamentalist’ or 
‘modernist,’ ‘trinitarian’ or unitarian,’ who is entirely 
without the feeling that we have somehow here to do, 
not only with the deepest thing in Christianity, but 
with a deeper thing than can anywhere else be found.”’ 

We would not lessen any of the emphasis our 


ministers are making on Jesus the great example, or 
on taking him seriously, or on applying his gospel. 
Was there ever a Christmas when we needed more 
of his spirit of love and helpfulness? But we have a 
feeling that all of us would speak with more power 
and make men more Christlike, and get over our own 
discouragement and lukewarmness and _ selfishness 
more easily, if we could catch hold of this deeper 
thing in the Christmas story—that it was the Great 
Reality of the Universe, the Creative Power, In- 
telligence and Love, that was in Christ: trying to 
reconcile the world to himself. What we need more 
than anything else for faith is not belief in the angelic 
choirs or stars of Bethlehem, but belief that there is 
a limitless love and power that is back of all choirs 
and all stars, and which is like the love and power 
revealed in Jesus. 

In Jesus we have an example of the most perfect 
human faith and love, but also a manifestation of 
Divine Grace. 

We have the sublime record of man seeking God, 
but also of God seeking man. 

With all of our belief in practical Christianity, 
with all of our hope that our people will do something 
this Christmas for the miners and the mill workers 
and the Chinese and the Russian emigres and all the 
rest who suffer, we are not sure that we are not losing 
something in rejecting so brusquely the doctrine of 
the incarnation. We are sure that John Baillie is 
right when he says: “Even within the narrow compass 
of our individual lives we have knowledge: of this 
‘double search’ (man seeking God and God seeking 
man). We know what our pursuit of God is, with 
its defeats and its triumphs, its hopes and its despairs; 
but we are also conscious of that other and more 
unwearied pursuit—the Hound of Heaven following 
after us, 

With unhurrying chase, © 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy. 

“The outstanding fact of the spiritual life is not, 
after all, that we seek the Good (for that we do but 
brokenly and fitfully), but that the Good seeks us 
and lays upon us its imperious claim; and the primary 
data of the spiritual life are not the little things that we 
succeed in doing but the great things that we feel are 
required of us by a Reality that far transcends our 
finite selfhood.” 


Seen ———————————eeee ee —————————— 
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MISS ANDREWS’ SERVICE 


HE General Sunday School Association has 
sent out a beautiful Christmas service or play 
entitled “Let There Be Light.”” No author’s 

name is given, but itisan open secret that Miss Susan 
Andrews wrote it. The service is dedicated to our 
missionaries in Japan. Among the carriers of light 
represented are John the beloved disciple, Hugh Lati- 
mer the martyr, Ann Judson the missionary, Hosea 
Ballou the preacher, Louis Pasteur the scientist, 
and ‘Unknown Christian,” who says: “Their name is 
legion, those whom I represent. Men and women, 
unlettered and unsung, yet who, through the ages, 
have been as a shining light to all those whose lives 
they have touched. To their children and to their 
children’s children the world has been a better place 
because of the light which they have shed upon it.” 
* * 


AN EARLY UNIVERSALIST 


OME of us in the Universalist Church may not 
have heard of Louis Claude de Saint-Martin 
(1748-1803), the French philosopher, whose 

works were first published anonymously. He left 
the army to become a preacher of mysticism, first in 
Paris and then in England, Italy, Switzerland and the 
French Provinees. He later came under the influence 
of Jacob Boehme, one of the great mystics of history. 
He was brought up a strict Catholic and died in the 
faith, although one of his books was placed on the 
Index Expurgatorius. He was one of the thinkers 
of the eighteenth century who proclaimed his faith 
in Universalism, the final restoration of all things in 
Christ. His ideal of society was a natural and spiritual 
theocracy in which God would raise up leaders who 
would regard themselves as commissioners to guide 
the people. 
* 
KAGAWA, HORNETS AND APOLOGIES 


GAIN and again have our fellow editors, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, warned us not to try to be 
funny on the editorial page. We supposed 

they meant that the good church folks would not 
stand for it. Now we know that they were trying to 
save us from ourself, for they saw the weak places in 
our armor. 

For we have tried it, and oh, what a mess we are 
in! The missionary folks are pulling our hair and the 
hundred per cent Americans are shaking our hand, 
and one thing is as bad as the other. 

It is all over the editorial in our issue of December 
5 entitled “Let Us Be Sane about Kagawa.” We 
referred to the fact that the Friend of Philadelphia 
had called Kagawa a missionary to the United States. 
We said that we were pained by this reflection upon 
our country and people. We repudiated the idea that 
a Japanese could teach us anything. We said: “It 
is unthinkable that a representative of the yellow 
race, from Japan, too—with only such crumbs of 
Christianity as we have dropped over there—should 
be regarded as a missionary to our great country. 
Rather should we think of him as one whom we may 
benefit.’’ We indulged ourselves in other pleasantries, 
such as the necessity of telling Kagawa how to edit 
his paper, putting him in touch with our ancient and 


honorable peace societies, helping him to some good 
investments so that he might get rich and do good. 
And then, with a few reflections upon not moving our 
ancient landmarks, upon fighting for our bulwarks, 
and upon standing by the land of the free and the 
home of the brave, we sent our editorial upon its way. 

Into it we had carefully worked enough of the 
Kagawa story so that we assumed Universalists would 
see our admiration for this Christian who is so much 
like Christ. 

Think of it! By sheer soul power Kagawa has 
brought the proud government of Japan from an 
attitude of hostility to one of admiration and support. 
He has given away all the money which comes from 
the sale of his sixty books to support his clinics, night 
schools and other activities. He is one of the most 
self-sacrificing Christian leaders on earth, as brainy 
as he is unselfish and as devout as he is brainy. We 
humbly bow before such a man, whatever his race or 
creed. 

But, having heard some people talk about the 
Japanese, and patronize saints, both white and yellow, 
and naively assume that what is ours must be best 
simply because it is ours, we permitted ourself a little 
dig at them. 

Now we humbly apologize. To all to whom these 
presents shall come we say, “We are sorry.” We 
promise not to do it again—immediately. Unfor- 
tunately, like a chastised puppy, we are apt to forget 
and go prancing blithely up to some new hornets’ 
nest every week or two. And the noise of our repent- 
ance, as now, can be heard all up and down the garden 
path. 


x x 


TO OUR FRIENDS THE HUMANISTS 


E want to wish you a merry Christmas and a 
happy, successful New -Year. We wish to 
tell you how this whole business of religion 

looks to us on Christmas morning, and we hope you 
will be gentle in your judgment of us. We are not 
patronizing and superior in our attitude toward you, 
even if this seems so. Far from it. We are sure 
about our fundamentals—God, Christ, Goodness, 
Immortality, Duty, and the great truth back of the 
Chr'stmas carols and stories, but we are humble 
about our right to lecture you. Many of you are 
great scholars. Most of you are noble workers for 
the family to which we all belong. We wish that we 
were half as scholarly and half as good as you people 
in the group of liberal religionists who call yourselves 
humanists. 

Wherein we think you make a serious mistake is 
in letting some of the men who render service in the 
field of science tell you how far you are entitled to go 
in the field of religion. Julian Huxley, for example, 
whom you admire and whom we admire—and whom 
we especially admire because he does not quibble— 
tells us that we must get rid of the entire theistic 
system, God, immortality and all the rest of it, and 
that we must take science as our guide in matters of 
knowledge. He recognizes that we have a great — 


- field distinctively our own to cultivate, called the 


field of values. What man shall do with all the new 
facts science has given him does not depend on science, 
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but on what man wants to do with them. It is this 
task of making wants in man that is assigned to re- 
ligionists. He puts it this way: “For what religion 
can do is to set up a scale of values for conduct and to 
provide emotional or spiritual driving force to help 
in getting them realized in practise.” Most of you 
are saying something like this constantly. 

We do not think it quite becoming for any scientist 
to tell the man of religion how far he may go, or for 
any believer in religion to accept such dictation. But 
on the main proposition Huxley is right. It is our 
business to make people want the best things, and our 
business also to supply the spiritual driving power 
to get our best wants realized in practise. 

Now what we wish to ask you seriously is this: 
Do you think that any great driving power can be 
generated by atheism or agnosticism? We do not 
use these words offensively, but merely for clarity of 
thought. Interpret them in their highest sense— 
atheism to mean non-theism and agnosticism to mean 
reverent, humble, not knowing—is there driving 
power in the thought that we are created by accident 
and will end in nothingness? 

Suppose we tell the children when they ask us 
that probably there was never a Jesus, or if there was 
he was greatly mistaken about there being one God 
and Father of us all. 

Admit that it is better to say, “I do not know,” 
than it is to hide the fact, admit that it is a noble 
thing to carry on, no matter what the outcome, are 
we going to make people want the best and drive 
through everything to get it, if there is not some high 
end to be achieved? 

We reverence your characters and admire your 
good works. We had rather have you as comrades 
than the people who leave the dirty work of life to 
some far-off God, but what we are bound to oppose 
and resist is your conviction that faith in God is an 
enemy of progress and must be destroyed. Faith in 
God to us is the basis of progress, and we hold that 
our main business as adherents of religion is to increase 
it. In no other way can we do so much to abolish 
war, cure poverty, promote social justice and inspire 
the works of mercy as to make men reverence and 
love God. 

If there is a Power that knows us and watches 
over us, respects our free will but mightily reinforces 
our strength when we let Him, then can we push ahead 
with the world’s work. If there is no such personal, 
knowing, loving, adequate Power, eventually we shall 
faint by the way. The race as a whole is not like you 
humanists, who toil on without God. 

We think that you are entirely r ght in following 
your best light. We are sure that you have done a 
great service in making your fellow religionists recog- 
nize that this is a universe of law. 

We are with you in your assertions about the 
myths which cluster around Christmas and every 
other holy day. We no more believe in stars that 
move around from place to place outside their orbits, 
or babes born of virgins, than you do. But we hold 
strongly to the faith that the universe as a whole 
did speak to the wise men and the shepherds. It 
speaks to men in much that way now. We have 
borne in upon our minds and hearts the conviction 


that the totality of things—that is, the suns and stars 
and races and individuals, history past and history to 
come—always is trying to break through with a mes- 
sage and does break through when we try even a little 
to help. As we get that message it is that God per- 
meates everything. His messengers fly on the wings 
of every wind, and bloom in every flower, and His 
will is revealing itself in everything good and beauti- 
ful and true in the universe. 

We honestly do not believe that we can have any 
real religion without God. We want your help in 
bringing the millions without faith to a living ex- 
perience of the Lord who was in Christ and who to 
a greater or less degree is revealed in us all. 

* 2k 


OUR LAWLESSNESS 


ROF. EDWARD T. DEVINE, Executive Vice- 
Chairman of the New York Committee of 
One Thousand on law enforcement, says that 
Americans are the most lawless people in the civilized 
world, and that native-born citizens are as bad as 
foreign-born. He insists that our worst social evil is 
the encroachment of crude material standards on our 
cultural and social life, and that we can not do much 
with lawlessness until we grapple with the problem 
of changing standards. How much larger the problem 
is than we realize may be seen by his list of lawless 
acts “which have written some popular pages in 
American history.” “The Boston Tea Party, piracy 
and smuggling, Whiskey Rebellion, underground rail- 
way in defiance of the fugitive slave law, land steal- 
ing and oil stealing from Indians, nullification of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, the perversion 
of the injunction remedy to make it an instrument 
of industrial warfare, and the crooked devices by 
which combination has replaced competition in the 
face of prohibitive laws and all but universally ac- 
cepted policies—are all there in the record.” 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


When John Coleman Adams gave his famous 
interpretation of Calvinism a generation ago at 
Buffalo, nobody questioned his characterization of 
Calvinism as gloomy or pessimistic. The new liberal 
ealls Calvinism over-optimistic, “if not egotistic.”’ 
Why? Why, Calvinism taught that the cosmic 
process was for the perfection of man, that man is 
made in the image of God, and that man is important 
enough to be consigned to eternal bliss or woe. 


A layman writing to the Congregationalist pro- 
testing against purely academic tests for ordination of 
ministers says: “A solution which has already been 
tried is to adopt the new rules and then not live up to 
them. This shows what happens when you adopt rules 
that you like on paper but don’t like in their applica- 
tion to a concrete case.” 


Gandhi is a saint, but he knows little about ma-. 
laria, which is a great scourge in his country. ‘“‘It is 
quite easy to eradicate,” he says. “It can be cured 
with plenty of milk and fruit.”” To be sure, good food 
helps. But what about protection from the malaria 
mosquito? 
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All Conquering Love 


A Christmas Sermon 
Charles G. Girelius 


;URGENEV tells the story of a mother spar- 
41 row whose baby nestling had fallen from 
the shelter of its nest and lay helpless before 
#) an advancing dog. As the dog approached, 
the sparrow suddenly darted from a tree close by and 
flung herself between her little one and the shining 
teeth of the dog’s open jaws. It was a desperate at- 
tempt to save her young. She trembled with fear, 
for to a little bird a dog looms up as a huge monster. 
Swooning with terror, the sparrow offered itself up in 
service to its young. 

But the dog, perplexed, stood still and drew back. 
It was able to crush the bird with ease, and yet there 
was an opposing force here that the dog clearly 
recognized. ‘I hastened to call off the disconcerted 
dog,” wrote Turgenev, “and went away, full of rev- 
erence. Love, I thought, is stronger than death or 
the fear of death. Only by it, by love, life holds to- 
gether and advances.” 

The illustration is a very humble one. But it 
reveals the dawning of a great passion, a great force, 
in a comparatively low order of life. That force 
blossoms into a mighty power in man, although not 
yet dominant in all human relationships. It must 
become dominant before man attains to the fulfilment 
of his long quest and struggle. Love prevails within 
the family circle. Here it is indeed sometimes a 
primitive force, as blind as the passion of a mother 
sparrow, yet it is in the true family that love rises to 
its noblest character. Sometimes, unhappily, love 
fails even within the family circle. When it so fails 
life disintegrates so far as that family is concerned. 
It is love that holds life together and advances, a 
truth amply illustrated in both the love of a mother 
sparrow and in the love of a human parent. 

But life must reach far beyond the family circle. 
Life reaches to the community and to the nation. 
Life reaches out to all mankind, and even into that 
invisible world that as yet lies beyond our knowledge. 
Life is adventurous. Life reaches out daringly, some- 
times blindly. Life, too, reaches out  selfishly— 
necessarily so in an environment in which self-preser- 
vation is a primary consideration. But something 
must hold life together, must curb the selfish instinct, 
must direct life’s outreaching forces into harmonious 
activities, must bring individuals together into com- 
rade fellowship and social service. And that some- 
thing is love. When love fails, communities disin- 
tegrate, nations perish, and humanity remains un- 
happy. Without love, nations pursue their selfish 
course, erect tariff walls, the strong exploiting the 
weak, and inevitably they drift into war. And 
within the nation, so long as there is a lack of love, 
class barriers exist, groups separated by wealth and 
poverty cherish contempt and bitterness toward each 
other, business interests conflict, and true patriotism 
vanishes. We are living in a country that did until 
recently enjoy an unprecedented prosperity; and now, 
while a considerable number are still reveling in 


wealth, several millions are without employment and 
therefore without income. That situation involves a 
very definite danger. It tends to a loss of patriotism, 
and social disintegration is threatening us. The un- 
employed suffer a sense of exclusion. A story has 
been told about a certain man in New York City who 
during the World War confessed that he had no in- 
terest in fighting for his country because he had noth- 
ing better to live in than a hall bedroom. He was 
condemned because he placed his own personal con- 
sideration above his duty to bis country. But the 
man was right. Patriotism can not flourish in hall 
bedrooms such as they have in New York City tene- 
ments. The thing that hurt was the fact that the 
man felt himself excluded from the common life of 
humanity. He was shut out from the circle of love 
and neighborliness. For him there was no ‘love 
there to hold life together. The unemployed to-day 
are in danger of that same sense of exclusion. Pa- 
triotism is not a mere ideal sentiment that can be de- 
tached from material considerations. Patriotism is a 
sense of love and comradeship wherein all share 
equitably in the good things of life. Poverty destroys 
patriotism. Love is not there to hold life together. 

As life reaches beyond the family circle, into 
community and nation and humanity, so love must 
reach life’s farthest limits, for love alone can hold all 
life together. Love only can hold men and women 
bound happily in the ties of comradely service, na- 
tional loyalty and world-wide brotherhood. This 
truth is brought home to us more emphatically than 
ever in these days. The whole world has literally 
become a world-wide community of common interest. 
Swift means of intereommunication have made the 
whole world a neighborhood. Nations can no longer 
live to themselves. Cultural and commercial in- 
terests have become international. News speeds 
everywhere over wire and eable and radio as on the 
wings of the lightning. But as yet there survive all 
the old provincial limitations of national ambitions 
and racial prejudices, cultural animosities, tariff 
walls, immigration restrictions, frontier boundaries, 
armies and navies—all belonging to the old order 
when humanity was divided into isolated groups, each 
striving to reach some destiny of its own, some place 
in the sun, regardless of the rights of others. The 
future, however, belongs to humanity, not to any one 
nation, not to our own country alone. An inexorable 
logic drives us to this conclusion in an age when war 
is as destructive to the victor as to the vanquished, 
and in an age when a defeated nation can not pay war 
indemnities to the victor without throwing the finan- 
cial systems of the world out of balance. Not patriot- 
ism in the old sense, an exclusive love for one’s own 
country, but a love that includes and surpasses patriot- 
ism, must dominate the motives of all mankind. Love 
of country is noble only when it is surpassed by a 
love for humanity. Love of country alone is divisive. 
It does not hold life in the larger sense together. 
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Where there is a comprehensive love for humanity, 
there and there alone love of country, love of com- 
munity, love of family and friends, become strong 
and vital and noble. Even love of self becomes noble 
when it is made subordinaté to a love of humanity. 

As yet this is an ideal far from realized. We are 
so far from it, indeed, that many of us are skeptical 
as to the future of mankind. Many are in doubt as 
to whether we can look for much improvement of 
the human heart. We see so much of narrow selfish- 
ness and crime and incompetence and dishonesty and 
sordid politics and perplexed churches and poverty 
and war, that some of us conclude that these are an 
essential part of human nature and that therefore 
they will be with us always. Some of us go so far as 
to say that human culture is but a thin veneer laid 
over an essentially savage nature, and that this 
savage nature is bound to break out in crime and war. 
There are those who conclude that even the universe 
itself is unloving and that there is no loving God. To 
them the universe is moved only by a blind force 
that has created man in sheer indifference, and this 
same blind force will in time blot man out of existence 
with a like indifference. 

But I see the world and humanity and God in an 
entirely different aspect. I am not blind to the sordid 
and the unlovely, but I see also a power that makes 
for the noble and the lovely. I see that power in the 
primitive passion of the mother sparrow. The mother 
sparrow’s love is significant to me. It is an unculti- 
vated love, a mere blind instinct. But the very fact 
that it is an uncultivated love, the very fact that it is 
a mere blind instinct, tells me that it is something 
that springs out of the universe itself. It is the In- 
finite springing into blossom. Love is something 
that belongs to the very nature of things, and that 
reaches out toward dominion over all life. Love is 
stronger than death, stronger than all destructive 
forces. Love is the force that gives direction to life. 
Life and love belong together, the warp and the woof 
of the world-fabric. 

The worth of human life is not to be judged by 
the sordid aspects of human conduct. Humanity is 
not to be judged by its criminals, not to be judged by 
the selfish and greedy and cowardly and cringing and 
treacherous. The trend of human civilization is not 
to be judged by its wars, its incompetent govern- 
ments and its social maladjustments. The worth of 
human life is to be judged by the nobler aspects of 
human conduct. Humanity is to be judged by its 
great and noble spirits, for they reveal the possibilities 
of human nature. Great men and great women have 
demonstrated what lofty heights can be reached by 
those who love their fellow men—such as Gotama, 
the gentle Buddha, Socrates, who conversed smilingly 
with his friends as he drank the fatal hemlock, and 
Jesus, who followed his shining ideal to the cross. 
In our own age stand out the late Tolstoy and the still 
living Gandhi. Added to these great names are the 
glorious and unnumbered company of men and 
women, known and unknown, lesser in stature but no 
less noble in spirit, whose souls are aflame with a love 
for humanity and with a passion to serve. Never 
mind how strong are the forces of evil. Never mind 
if the wicked and the reactionary and the unintelligent 


are in the great majority. Love and all the nobler 
passions of mankind are winning their way, the choicer 
spirits are becoming more numerous and more out- 
spoken, and light is triumphing over darkness. I am 
not disturbed by the darkness. JI am impressed by the 
light. A man lost on a road at night sees in the dis- 
tance one single gleam of light. Itisenough. All the 
darkness about him has lost its power. The man 
follows the gleam and finds shelter and rest. So 
I am not disturbed by evidences of human hatred, 
I am impressed by evidences of human love. I see 
love rising above hatred, breaking through human 
evil, and winning toward a goal of happiness. See 
what love has accomplished thus far! Life bad to 
start in primitive crudeness when love was not much 
in evidence. Primitive crudeness at the start had 
the whole field, but love entered and has won its way 
with all odds against it except its own inherent power 
to win. Love will not fail now, however it may at 
times be stricken. 

Can the universe be indifferent to man? Is there 
no loving God behind the power that rules the uni- 
verse, no Spirit capable of pity and benevolence 
toward man? Is man but the product of blind forces, 
destined to be discarded as of no value in the end? 
How shall we answer these questions? We are told 
that we have no knowledge upon which to base an 
answer, no light to guide us toward the truth. We 
are travelers, they tell us, upon a road that ends in 
darkness. Darkness! I challenge that conclusion, 
not in terms of argument but in terms of faith’s ad- 
venture. I have faith in life, and I have faith in love. 
I see life’s daring reach and love’s tender concern. 
I see love breaking through evil, and subduing all 
kinds of brute forces and directing the gaze of mankind 
toward a great and shining goat. That love is in- 
herent in the universe, else it could not thus manifest 
in man. Therefore I believe that God is love. 

The cruelties of nature are only too apparent, 
it is true—earthquakes and storms and floods bring- 
ing disaster. China has recently suffered a flood of 
unprecedented proportions, and with a loss of life 
beyond all calculation. The ancient question con- 
fronts us. How could a loving God permit so ruthless 
a thing as this? The answer to that question de- 
pends altogether upon what happens to the released 
spirits of those who have died. If they have been 
ushered into a fairer world, they have suffered no 
disaster. We can not answer with certainty regard- 
ing the final issues of life. We may not gaze into the 
unseen world of the departed. We can only hope. 
But what we do see, and what is most important for 
the present, is the noble manner in which the human 
spirit rises to meet disaster, the high courage that 
faces danger, and the unselfish love that reveals itself 
when people share in a common peril. In the words 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 

God, what a world, if men in street and mart 
Felt the same kinship of the human heart 
Which makes them, in the face of fire and flood, 
Rise to the meaning of true Brotherhood. 

As yet the street and marketplace do not reveal 
the same unselfish love. Vast areas of human life 
are still permeated with selfishness and evil. But 
love has proved itself where life is hardest. The 
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mother gives her life for her child. Brotherhood 
shines brightest in the face of disaster. It remains 
for love to find full expression in the common walks of 
life, in the common labors of mankind, in street and 
market-place and shop and factory, in business and 
politics and world diplomacy. In this direction lies the 
salvation of man. It is in love that the great issues 
of life, the great problems of society and the deep in- 
terests of humanity must be settled. The practical 
problems of employment, education, neighborliness, 
peace among the nations and the use of wealth, must 
be settled, and it is in the spirit of love that they can 
be settled. But by that I mean not love as a mere 
pious sentiment. It must be a love that finds ex- 
pression in a hard common sense and in an efficient 
planning for the common good. 

It is here that the church must justify its place 
and its mission. It is the church that must 


Make channels for the streams of love, 

That they may broadly run. 
There are many agencies through which love will 
manifest itself, but the church is peculiarly the institu- 
tion that should take upon itself the duty and the 
privilege of holding up love’s ideal as the great goal 
of mankind. If the church does not do this it exists 
in vain. This js the great contribution of the church 
to the community’s life, and it must make that con- 
tribution in terms of actual service. As a church we 
must practically demonstrate the validity of the 
Apostle Paul’s great thought: “Now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these is 
love.” We must hold up the ideal, we must cherish 
the vision, and we must give inspiration and courage 
to a perplexed world. We must establish faith in 
goodness and in truth, so that love and not hate shall 
win the day. 


Fairies of To-day 


A Layman’s Christmas Sermon 
Edwin J. Lewis 


me Ti} most popular editorial that ever appeared 
in that famous metropolitan journal, the 
New York Sun, was one written in response 
wom! §=to a letter from a little girl. The contribu- 
tion was written by Frank P. Church, who died in 
1906. It was printed September 21, 1897, and reads 
as follows: 


We take pleasure in answering at once and thus 
prominently the communication below, expressing at 
the same time our great gratification that its faithful 
author is numbered among the friends of the Sun: 


Dear Editor: 

I am eight years old. 
say there is no Santa Claus. 
in the Sun it’s so.” 
Santa Claus? 


Some of my little friends 
Papa says, “‘If you see it 
Please tell me the truth, is there a 


Virginia O’ Hanlon. 


Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have 
been affected by the skepticism of a skepticalage. They 
do not believe except they see. They believe that 
nothing can be which is not comprehensible in their 
minds. All minds, Virginia, whether they be men’s or 
children’s, are littie. In this great universe of ours 
man is a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, as com- 
pared with the boundless world about him, as measured 
by the intelligence capable of grasping the whole truth 
and knowledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as 
certainly as love and generosity and devotion exist, 
and you know that they abound and give to your life 
its highest beauty and joy. 

Alas, how dreary would be the world if there were 
no Santa Claus! It would be as dreary as if there were 
no Virginias. There would be no childlike faith then, 
no poetry, no romance, to make tolerable this existence. 

We would have no enjoyment except in sense and 
light. The eternal light with which childhood fills the 
world would be extinguished. 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well 
not believe in fairies! You might get your papa to hire 
men to watch in all the chimneys on Christmas Eve to 
eatch Santa Claus, but even if they did not see him 


coming down, what would that prove? Nobody sees 
Santa Claus, but that is no sign that there is no Santa 
Claus. 

The most real things in the world are those that 
neither children nor men can see. Did you ever see 
fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not, but that’s 
no proof they are not there. Nobody can conceive or 
imagine all the wonders that are unseen and unseeable 
in the world. 

You tear apart the baby’s rattle and see what makes 
the noise inside, but there is a veil covering the unseen 
world which not the strongest man nor even the united 
strength of all the strongest men that ever lived could 
tear apart. 

Only faith, fancy, poetry, love and romance can 
push aside that curtain and view and picture the super- 
nal beauty and glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Vir- 
ginia, in all this world there is nothing else real and 
abiding. 

No Santa Claus? Thank God he lives, and he lives 
forever. A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, 
ten times ten thousand years from now, he will con- 
tinue to make glad the hearts of childhood. 


Such was the editorial. Only a few words, but 
summing up much of the philosophy of life. It gives 
us a glimpse behind the scenes, and we appreciate 
the fact that back of the great newspaper with its 
tireless presses, behind its huge administrative staff, 
underneath the vast mass of information, worthless 
and worth while, with which the public is daily del- 
uged, back of all this there beats the sympathetic 
heart of a man, not a machine, but a genuine, com- 
passionate, tender and understanding human being. 

“Did you ever see fairies dancing on the lawn?” 
“What a foolish question,” you say. “Perfectly 
absurd!” True, and yet, senseless and irrational as 
the question may appear, I venture to believe that 
the mere suggestion of fairies dancing on the lawn has - 
aroused in the inner consciousness of every one before 
me a little feeling of happiness, a harking back to the 
days when we were not quite so sophisticated, the days 
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when we were not quite so sure that we knew it all, 
before the imagination had been stifled and the ro- 
mance of childhood had been dispelled. 

Happy is he whose ‘mind still welcomes the 
dreams of youth and does not readily banish its illu- 
sions. To such a one there are, for him, fairies 
dancing on the lawn. Indeed, they are dancing there 
for all of us if we will but lay aside our blue spectacles 
so that we can clearly see. 

Let us look at a few of these fairies of ours. One 
of them is named Anticipation. She is always danc- 
ing just ahead of each one of us along life’s pathway. 
With our blue glasses on, she sometimes appears to 
wear a drab and dismal garb and to display a sad 
and melancholy mien, but if we take the glasses off we 
perceive that she is really a joyous vision, and the 
longer we travel in her company the more firmly con- 
vineed we become that nothing is really so good as it 
seems beforehand. 

Hamilton Fyfe, in his story, “The Widow’s 
Cruse,” a book which I can heartily recommend, 
makes one of his characters say: ‘“Always having some- 
thing pleasant just a little way ahead to look forward 
to—that’s the secret, I believe, of happiness.” 

Anticipation, the joyful expectation of events 
and pleasures to come, the delightful vision of that 
trip to Europe, the promised vacation in the deep 
woods, a whole winter in Washington or California! 
How delightful the prospect! 

It matters not that in the realization of the dream 
there may be discomforts and unpleasant happenings. 
These do not worry us in anticipation. No, no, An- 
ticipation is, and should be, a happy fairy. The per- 
son who continually persists in looking on the dark 
side and in prophesying evil and gloomy events to 
come should have his (or usually her) mental glasses 
changed. As Robert Louis Stevenson says in one 
of his verses for children: 


This world is so full of a number of things, 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


Edgar A. Guest, that prolific writer of contempo- 
rary verse, with his keen insight into the foibles of 
his fellow men, very well characterizes the person of 
narrow vision, blind to the beauty of the world about 
him, in these words: 


He never planted vine or tree, 
He never cared for singing birds; 

His only language seemed to be 
Made up of human words. 


The stars above him moved him not, 

Head bowed he walked the street at night, 
Contented with what blaze he got 

From the electric light. 


Life flung its mysteries about, 
But only one of them he knew; 

All that he cared to ferret out 
Were things that people do. 


Nor is it strange that he should say 
This life is pitiless and mean; 

A thousand charms had lined his way 
Which he had never seen. 


And so we take our leave of our good fairy, An- 
ticipation, and turn to pay our respects to her twin 


sister, Memory. Memory, the good fairy of the past 
as Anticipation was the fairy of the future. 

Here again we are permitted a considerable 
choice as to whether our memories of events and of 
people shall be bright and cheerful or dark and dismal. 
Shall we say with Mare Antony, “The evil that men 
do lives after them, the good is oft interred with their 
bones,” or shall we agree with Longfellow that “lives 
of great men all remind us we can make our lives sub- 
lime, and, departing, leave behind us footprints on 
the sands of time?” 

Memory is a vast storehouse of life’s experiences, 
bright or somber, joyous or sad, lovely or terrible. 
Every event and act in our life is stored away in its 
appropriate pigeon-hole of the mind ready to be 
brought forward by memory at an instant’s notice 
to cheer and encourage, or to plague and dishearten. 

The part of wisdom is to see to it that these men- 
tal pigeon-holes are filled with the records of good 
deeds done, kind words spoken, high and worthy 
thoughts and appreciative perception of all that is 
good and true and beautiful. If we do this, then, as 
the years go by, memory will unfold before us visions 
of loveliness and satisfaction. 

If, on the other hand, our mental pigeon-holes 
contain records of a spirit of fault-finding and petu- 
lance, a habit of peevish, ill-natured gossip, unworthy 
thoughts and a practise of being habitually miserable, 
then memory can not do otherwise than to increase 
our gloomy forebodings with the advancing years. 

Happy memories will do much to insure a happy 
life and give the welcome assurance that our days shall 
be days of pleasantness and all our paths paths of 
peace. 

There is yet another good fairy very closely re- 
lated to Anticipation. Her name is Hope. Her 
accepted symbol is the anchor, and what an appro- 
priate symbol that is! When the days seem darkest, 
when we see nothing but clouds above and the storm 
of circumstance seems about to wreck our dearest 
plans and purposes, when we see little prospect of 
averting dire disaster to our lives, it is hope, hope that 
“springs eternal in the human breast” that gives 
courage to hold on. 

There is an old saying, ‘‘While there is life there 
is hope.’ True, but it is also a fact that Hope herself 
furnishes an incentive to high and purposeful living. 
No man knoweth what to-morrow may bring forth. 
The future is mercifully veiled from us, but we all 
have our ideals, high peaks of thought and action to 
the realization of which we aspire. It is Hope that 
urges us on, and the measure of our success is de- 
pendent in no small degree upon the hopeful attitude 
of mind which it is within the power of every one of 
us to cultivate. 

I have introduced you to but three of the fairies 
which help to make life happier and existence more 
sunny. There are many others, friendships, courage, 
perseverance, sympathy, affection, and not least 
among them those two droll little elves, laughter and 
a sense of humor. These two bright spirits are really 
twins, they are almost always together and refuse to 
be taken seriously. Their mission is to cheer and 
gladden humanity, to dispel gloom and often to show 
“what fools we mortals be.” And really most of us 
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have to admit that we are rather foolish, given over 
to all sorts of worries, cares and fears, many, and per- 
haps most, of which are quite without foundation, 
mental anxieties that only serve to make us miserable. 


To the cares I’ve left behind me now I turn and wave my hand. 

They are countless tiny pebbles almost buried in the sand, 

But the time was they were mountains and the time was they 
were grim, 

Once they had their fitting moments and their memory now is 
dim, 

And in looking back I wonder if it really can be true 

That the soul of me was fretted by a care so small to view. 


There were days of doubt and danger—and how long they 
seemed to last! 

‘They were giants of the future, now they’re pigmies of the past, 

And at some of them I’m laughing as I see them toppled down, 

And I wonder, looking backward, how they ever caused a frown. 

‘They were troubles, I am certain, for I feared them one and all, 

But there’s very few among them that I really can recall. 


That’s just it. There are very few among the 
eares and worries that so insistently torment us that 
we can really recall or that we have the slightest in- 
clination to remember. 

It is just here that a sense of humor steps in and 
encourages us to laugh away our fears and needless 
apprehension. A good hearty laugh, even at our own 
foolish self, will dispel many an incipient attack of 
the blues. 

Then there’s another unfortunate habit of mind 
which is particularly prevalent to-day. We all seem 
to feel we must do what everybody else is doing at 
the moment. We must wear the same fashion of 
clothes, eat the same sort of food, play the same 
games, belong to the same clubs, and, in fact, forfeit 
any natural individuality we may possess lest we be 
deemed queer. 

As an actual fact all these external conformities 
are largely vanities that serve to ccnceal our mental 
poverty. They are the products of a machine age in 
which the highest ideal appears to be the reducing of 
life to a system and in which even youth itself is be- 
coming blase. 

Oi course individuality may easily develop into 
eccentricity, and we can readily appreciate the dis- 
comfort of a community composed entirely, let us say, 
of George Bernard Shaws. No, no, not that, but 
rather the life depicted in the writings of David 
Grayson. .When we find that life is becoming com- 
plicated and we find ourselves troubled about many 
things, how delightfully restful to pick up a copy of 
his ‘Adventures in Friendship” or “The Friendly 
Road,” and, at least for the moment, believe ourselves 
“ust folks,” neither too rich in worldly possessions 
nor yet too poor for comfort, but just dwellers in 
God’s beautiful world together. Then as we walk 
along in company with our fellows we can honestly 
exclaim with the poet: 

Rich is he, and poor am I, 

And we stood and looked at the summer sky. 
And a wild thrush gave us a burst of song 
And the blossoms smiled and we walked along. 


The breeze came sweet through the leafy trees, 
I thought: I see what the rich man sees; 
I feel all things which the rich man feels, 
And I share in all which this day reveals. 


Beauty of flower and joy of song 

Were mine and his as we walked along, 
Nor blossom, nor bird, nor summer sky 
Knew which was the rich man, he or I. 


That is the ideal life which is open to us. . It is 
the life I have in mind when I ask if you have ever 
seen fairies dancing on the lawn. 

Through the green lawn of human life, that lawn 
which we can keep ever fresh and beautiful or which, 
by neglect, carelessness and ignorance we can render 
dull, drab and disappointing, through that green lawn 
there runs a footpath which each one of us must 
tread. 

There are little guide-posts along the path which, 
if followed, will prevent our losing our way, and 
which will insure happiness and contentment as we 
go along and will lead us at the end to a peaceful en- 
trance into the “house of many mansions.” 

Henry van Dyke has epitomized these little 
guide-posts as follows: 


To be glad of life, because it gives you the chance 
to love and to work and to play and to look at the stars; 
to be satisfied with your possessions, but not contented 
with yourself until you have made the best of them; to 
despise nothing in the world except falsehood and mean- 
ness, and to fear nothing except cowardice; to be gov- 
erned by your admirations rather than by your disgusts; 
to covet nothing that is your neighbor’s except his kind- 
ness of heart and gentleness of manner; to think seldom 
of your enemies, often of your friends and every day of 
Christ; and to spend as much time as you can, with 
body and with spirit, in God’s out-of-doors—these are 
little guide-posts on the footpath of peace. 


And these are the guide-posts which alone can 
ensure true happiness in that life eternal which is not 
far off, a goal to be encountered later, but a life in which 
we are now immersed and in which we can, if we will, 
experience a little of that “joy which passeth all 


understanding.” 
* * * 


TO THE OLD YEAR 


So much that threatened ill has turned to good 
That though these months have had their fill of pain, 
I would not change the old year if I could. 


So much we weakly feared has been withstood 
And heart and hand been strengthened by the strain, 
So much that threatened ill has turned to good. 


Though bright the peaks on which we have not stood, 
And sweet the goals that we did not attain, 
I would not change the old year if I could. 


Perhaps the world has grown in brotherhood 
This year, and we have come to be more sane, 
So much that threatened ill has turned to good. 


Though many things have happened that we would 
Not willingly repeat, I say again, 
I would not change the old year if I could. 


If new adventures beckon as they should, 

These twelve brief months have not passed by in vain. 
So much that threatened ill has turned to good, 

I would not change the old year if I could. 


Katherine P. Cowin. 
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Ready for Christmas: The Best Way 


John Leonard Cole 


=H department stores and the candy makers 
‘) have their timely suggestions. The com- 
mon citizen is bombarded on every side 
Sze5 with very bright ideas on just how he can 
most easily and fittingly “get ready.” All of these 
numerous and insistent advisers, it is true, have some 
motive which might be called not only ulterior but 
pecuniary. From two ancient sources, however, 
there does come a suggestion to the much harried 
Christmas shopper which has no possibility of a 
commercial taint attaching to it. The prayer-book 
may be an unusual source of direction for people who 
would get ready best for Christmas. But it is never- 
theless a disinterested adviser and, in view of the 
deeper meaning of this day of nativity, it is probably 
the very best lead to follow. Particularly when it 
points to a book much older and closer to the very 
heart of this whole Christmas business. 

The epistle assigned for Advent Sunday discloses 
the wise apostle telling his friends in Rome, in the 
middle of the first century, how they would better 
get themselves ready for Jesus’ coming, or his advent. 
Of course he and his fellow Christians had in mind a 
second coming, concerning which they were in error. 


But the precision with which Paul put his finger on the » 


very best way to be ready for him is admirable and true, 
whether it has to do with a first coming or a second 
coming of the Lord of life. This advice was, in 
essence: Get your lives thoroughly purged from 
everything of a fleshly or vindictive character, so 
that in his presence you will have nothing to make 
you ashamed. The gospel reading for the same day, 
it happens, or maybe it doesn’t “happen,” deals with 
“his coming” into the Holy City at the beginning of 
his last week on earth: the applauding crowd, the 
waving palm branches, the garments in the road, the 
holy hurrahs. But the implication of that gospel 
lesson, before it is finished, is that the residents of 
Jerusalem would have made much more fitting prep- 
aration for his advent, or coming, if they had stopped 
making that sacred structure called the “place of 
prayer” a “den of robbers.” There is no doubt that 
he would have felt his weleome much heartier and 
more becoming if it had shown less of furore and more 
of moral correction, spiritual insight. 

The truth is logical and inescapable that the best 
way to be ready for his advent is not the way of out- 
ward demonstration, frantic hurrying to get some 
present, of equal value, for every one who got us one 
last year; not the way of such exhaustion of body, 
spirit and purse; but the way of moral renewal, rid- 
dance of every temper or appetite that can not stand 
before the pure shining of his presence. It may sound 
rather contradictory, but probably the best way to 
be ready “when he comes” is to behave in the way of 
conviction that “he is here.”’” Then the very wisest 
and most scriptural method of “getting ready for 
Christmas” is to feel deeply and practise the senti- 
ment of Charles Wesley’s old hymn: 

Arm me with jealous care 
As in thy sight to live. 


The apostle not only enjoins his early followers 
of the Master to “clean up” their lives, naming some 
of their more nefarious practises, but he outlines in 
two simple steps the way in which they can do it, 
Followers of the same Lord, anxious to be really 
ready for the anniversary of his first advent, will be 
thankful for these two steps, psychologically sound 
and tested by time. The first is, ‘“Make-no provision 
for the flesh.”” Though Paul put it second, we may 
write it first. Its import is simply this: Those who 
wish to overcome deep bred instincts and tendencies 
that unfit them to be comfortable in the presence of 
the Son of Mary, or accomplish the inward purging 
which would make them spiritually ready for Christ- 
mas, must stop thinking about the unwholesome, the 
negative, the sinful; must make no calculation for 
that side of their nature; must cease being “‘don’t-ers”’ 
and become do-ers. Findings of latest teachers and 
psychologists confirm the superiority of this method 
of getting rid of, or overcoming, that which is un- 
desirable and unwholesome. There is such a thing 
as fixation of attention: it is that unwanted fixation 
of eye and mind of a motorist upon a wayside ob- 
ject which impels him to do the very thing which he 
dreads, that is, run into it. By over emphasis upon 
the vicious, by scoring the sinful and underscoring it. 
the very hated thing is sometimes driven more deeply 
into consciousness and life habit. Our Christian 
Science friends may remind us of a valuable and for- 
gotten truth therein, a truth which, of course, Paul 
the apostle emphasized in a much more beautiful 
way and comprehensible way than Mrs. Eddy ever 
could, in his famous injunction, ‘‘Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are honest .... think on these things.” 
The teacher “come from God” anticipated all these 
findings of pedagogy when he discarded ten “thou 
shalt nots” and substituted two simple “‘thou shalts.”’ 

The positive part of this technique Paul men- 
tions, and we may adopt as a superb recommenda- 
tion for personal preparation for Advent, “Put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” By it he means “clothe 
yourself with,” “become utterly and intimately one 
with,” “form a deep personal and moral affinity with”’ 
the highest and holiest person who ever lived, the 
very fulness and expression of divine grace and truth. 
For getting rid of the loathsome and unlovely in human 
character and getting one’s self into the very likeness 
of the highest moral ideal, there is no better or simpler 
technique than this, to stop “figuring on” the bad 
and to become spiritually immersed in the Best. 
This complete captivation by, and dominance by, 
the living Lord is the experience that the ex-Pharisee, 
Saul of Tarsus, had gone through himself and re- 
ferred to when he exclaimed, “I died, but Christ 
liveth in me.’”’ And it leads straight back to a mys- 
tical claim of Paul’s Lord, “I and the Father are 
one. .. . I can do nothing of myself.” 

This second step of being swallowed up by a com- 
pleter and finer personality perfectly good, does not 
leave one emptied of the truer self—a weakened, 
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washed-out replica of another. This ‘“expulsive 
power of a new affection,” on the other hand, elimi- 
nates the lower instincts and habits, but reinforces 
mightily the powers that make for the Ideal within. 
The seed which renders itself completely to the en- 
compassing soil and the forces of sun and rain finds its 
truer self not crushed but realized, most naturally 
and fruitfully expressed. The final word in person- 
ality building after all is not William Henley’s 

I em the mester of my fate, 

Tam the captain of my soul, 


but rather Elliot Field’s 
Great Victor of the conquering host, 
Thou ert the Captain of ry soul. 
The best known example of the efficacy of this 
way of purifying and vitalizing moral life is of course 
that youth of thirty-one years ago, in the year 372 


in his garden at Milan, lying under a fig tree moan- 
ing and pouring out tears over his life spent in sensual- 
ity and impiety, when he heard the voice over the 
wall saying, “Tolle, lege, tolle, legel’’ It was this 
verse in Romans which he ‘‘took and read,”’ and not 
only read but obeyed, and thereafter became instead 
of the sinner, the saznt, Augustine. 

Essentially this same experience of turning the 
mind away from the hated sin, and letting one’s self 
be captured by the perfect Saviour from it and’ to 
complete goodness, operated in the heart of a monk 
named Luther on the sacred stairs in Rome, in the 
heart of an Anglican cleric named Wesley in Alders- 
gate Street, London, and has worked the wonder in 
countless others less known. And for the fitting 
of one’s self to be in the proper spirit of the Advent, 
this or any season, there is no more scriptural or suc- 
cessful procedure. 


How Shall We Keep Christmas? 


John Clarence Petrie 


sas once told mea story of his seminary days 
§| which I take as the ideal illustration of how 
4 not to spend Christmas. 

He was just plain “Jimmy” Wise then, a hearty 
fellow, not bothered much about matters of high and 
low church, devout but sane, earnest but not a fanatic. 
There were then in the seminary he attended, as there 
were in my time, a number of ecclesiastical extremists 
the whole aim of whose life was to advance what is 
known to the outside world as ritualism or high- 
churchism, but which is known within the Episcopal- 
ian fellowship as the Catholic party. They are not all 
uncharitable or pharaisaic by any manner of means, 
but, as is true of all denominations, the unpleasant 
ones get the most publicity. 

“Jimmy” held himself aloof from this crowd, al- 
though he was by no means insensible to the deep 
piety of many of the Catholics. Christmas came 
round one year and one of the most militant of the 
“Spikes” (a slang term for Anglo-Catholic derived 
from the custom of “spiking” candles before statues 
of the Virgin) persuaded the future bishop to attend a 
midnight mass at the convent of the Sisters of St. 
John the Baptist, an Order of Episcopalian nuns who 
operate a home for working girls on the lower East 
Side of New York. | 
It was a gorgeously beautiful ceremony. With 
the lighted candles, the silent nuns, the incense, the 
slow movements of the celebrating priests, and the 
adoration of the faithful for the infant Christ, James 
Wise was entranced. He thought he had never wit- 
nessed such a Christmas service. His whole soul 
overflowed with the love of the Christ-child. 

Then the fellow-seminarian who had brought 
him leaned over as they knelt together and whispered: 
“Jim, don’t you wish the Prots at the Seminary could 
see this? Wouldn’t it drive them crazy!” 

; The spell was broken. That lovely ceremony of 
wcrship was spoiled, ruined, by the un-Christlike 
spirit of one of its most ardent devotees. 

And thus it is that we who are marked as Chris- 


tians, sometimes as ministers, and who are therefore 
in the eyes of the world the ambassadors and repre- 
sentatives of the Christ, instead of leading men to 
Christ are often so many stumbling blocks. It would 
be otherwise if Christ had said that men should know 
us by our ritual, our theology, our church affiliation, 
or perhaps by our great wealth as individuals or as a 
nation, by our army and navy, by our shrewdness in 
driving bargains, by our capacity to exploit the weak. 
But of course the world knows that Christ set a dif- 
ferent seal upon those who should be known as his. 

“Tf ye love one another.” “If ye keep my com- 
mandments.” “By your fruits.” ‘Unto the least of 
these, my brethren.” ‘Let him be the servant of 
all.””. “Tam meek and humble of heart.”’ 

And so perhaps the non-Christian world looks 
at our celebration of the birth of our Master with 
cynical eyes. It has been too much show, too much 
talk; and down underneath all the while we were 
not really converted to his way of life. 

What is the right way to keep Christmas? Wor- 
ship God in church? Yes. Rejoice about our fire- 
sides in our loved ones? Yes? And then? 

Every reader of the New Testament knows the 
rest—how even the heathen are good to those they 
love, to their friends, to those who do good to them. 
Christ came not to tell men to do what they would 
by nature do anyhow, but to put into their hearts a 
desire to do what was contrary to the flesh. Keep 
holy day? Aye! But it still remains true as Long- 
fellow wrote: 

Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will. 

So on this Christmas Day let us go back and 
read of the marvelous things that Jesus taught as the 
will of God. They are scattered all through the New 
Testament. Of the self is demanded sanctification: 
and toward mankind brotherhood, love, peace, ser- 
vice. We shall have kept Christmas then after the 
way God would have us keep it in proportion as wé 
shall have been able to make the will of our Heavenly 
Father our will. 
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When Winter Comes 


Johannes 


L/ INTER, so much dreaded, at last has come 

} to the hill farm. Nature completed her 

}| preparations some time ago—the farmers 

efemO4} have done their ditching and fall plowing 

and brought their cows in, and we are packing bags 

and putting away clothes and getting ready to close 
up. 

It is December, and yet it does not seem so dif- 
ferent. There are patches of snow in the dooryard, 
but the grass is green. There is snow on the pastures 
and in the woods of Cobble and Pine Mountain, but 
the trees look much as they have for weeks past. 
Only a wind last night that roared in the forest and 
came crisply in at every crevice in the south doors 
spoke of what is coming soon. We moved lights and 
seats in the evening so that we could have our backs 
to the fire and be out of the reach of the sitting-room 
gale. Then did I recall ruefully my orders of last 
June to a carpenter to “rip that old stuff off the sitting- 
room door.” The “old stuff’? was several layers of 
home-made weather stripping put on by farmers in 
the years past. One can be very jaunty and superior 
about weather stripping in June, but in December 
one is more humble about it. 

We have taken chances in order to keep the farm- 
house open so late. Every Sunday or Monday when 
I have gone to Boston I have wondered what would 
happen to the water pipes. We have a faithful helper 
in a neighbor who turned the water off the last time 
that we were away, but with no pipe wrench he could 
not drain a place in the kitchen that froze. Happily, 
nothing burst, and by directing a current of hot air 
on it for half an hour it thawed out without damage. 

On this trip the pipes are to be drained with care, 
the little pump is to be given a furlough, the flowing 
well will be left running in peace outside to build up 
the great ice stalagmite that it makes every winter. 

There is something appealing and attractive 
about the country in December. We hate to close up. 
If Boston were only a little nearer and if the last three 
miles of the road were better, and if we had on the 
weather stripping and maybe a storm door or two, 
and if one or two or three other things were or were 
not, we should like to stay up in our Hollow all the 

ear. 
i It seems so much like really living when one is 
in the country. There are so many advantages. 
Life is so much broader. There is so much that is 
interesting to fill one’s time. If one has literary work 
to do, there is such pleasure in doing it in the cool 
study in June, or in the warm kitchen in December. 
Once we loaned an author fifty dollars to buy a par- 
rot to help build an oriental background for his new 
novel. Our teakettle humming on the kitchen stove 
makes a far better background on a dark December 
day,,or the rain on the roof, or the cheery yellow- 
painted floor, or the friendly old china closet that 
father gave us. And it is not hard to recall the 
background of June, with the rose bush looking in at 
the open window and the yellow warbler building his 


‘to be taken. 


nest. Oriental pictures and parrots and rugs and in- 
cense are all very well, I suppose, even on borrowed 
money, but my background of summer warblers or 
winter chickadees suits me better. Nor are we 
bothered to clean any cages for our birds. We have 
them summer and winter without money and with- 
out price, simply by being kind to them and by fixing 
the littie things, like suet and nuts and grain, that 
they enjoy. 

I hesitate to write of the snugness, the peace, the 
comfort, of a dark, stormy December day on the farm. 
All farmers are not comfortable and a!] human habita- 
tions are not situated on farms. In a year of wide- 
spread distress and unhappiness one has a half guilty 
feeling to be warm, fed and happy. Some over- 
driven settlement worker in New York or Chicago or 
Boston, some Quaker trying to make one dollar do 
the work of a hundred among the miners of West 
Virginia and Kentucky, some city father and mother 
at the end of their rope and trying to keep their chil- 
dren in school, might see what we write about cheery 
fires and good meals, time to read great books, and 
the walks that bring new life and courage, and criti- 
cise us for having these things. But we go on writing 
because sober second thought teils us that settlement 
workers, and Quakers, and others who toil and suffer, 
are less apt to be critical and bitter than the selfish 
who want more than their share. Besides, it is often 
true that the things that count the most cost the 
least. One certainly is not depriving any one else 
of the mountain air because he breathes it, or the 
far view because he drinks it in. One is depriving 
his brother only if he does not share generously, and 
if he does not labor with all his might to create the 
conditions which make it possible for every man to 
have snugness and cheer and peace in his life. 

Many are the lines that I have written about not 
stopping with charity but fighting for justice. I feel 
no disposition to take anything back. But at the 
farm I see more clearly that there is one step farther 
It is to educate people up to simplicity, 
to individual pleasures rather than mass pleasures, 
to the joys of solitude instead of excitement. 

There are few places on this earth where one can 
not see the sun and sky by day and the stars by night, 
few places where there are not at least a tree or two 
and a few blades of grass. Not every one can have 
“our Hollow,” but nearly every one can learn to love 
nature and find a little of her peace. 

When winter comes, it means something quite 
different to an agricultural region than it does to an 
industrial, and something quite different to a farmer 
with diversified crops than to a farmer with one crop 
that no one wants or which is a failure. Our farm is 
in a dairy region. The milk checks come to the 
farmers regularly. There are apples and potatoes 
enough in most cellars, wood seasoning in the weather 
or piled in the shed, a pig or two to butcher, and milk 
and eggs to use. The majority of farmers, even back 
in the hills, have some kind of motor car. They work 
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hard, have to struggle sometimes to get their tax 
money or interest together, but they go and come a 
good deal and take much comfort in their own homes. 

Death comes here as elsewhere, sickness also— 
more often than it need to, for few of us really know 
how to live or practise what we do know. Accidents 
happen, but there is a deal of the kind of happy living 
that the Good God intended for us all. 

When winter comes and work outside is less 
pressing and walks afield may have to be abridged, 
there is a greater call to the intellectual life. Many of 
the great books are here with us at the farm, and we 
can invoke the spirits with which we wish to com- 
mune. For some months I have not dipped into 
my nature books to any great extent, but on the next 
to the last trip of the season to the farm, my writing 
arm was out of commission. Fortunately I had copy 
ahead, and so I dipped peacefully into Burroughs, 
Hudson, Thoreau and other lesser writers. Burroughs 
himself is one of our best, but his eulogists distress me, 
especially when they exalt him at the expense of 
Thoreau or of old Gilbert White of Selborne. 

For instance, here is a bit in a life of Burroughs: 
“Thoreau. preaches and teaches always. Mr. Bur- 
roughs, never. The facts themselves fill him with 
wonder and delight—a wonder and a delight his 
readers share.” Of course this is the truth, but it 
is so told that it conveys an untruth. 

Thoreau had many moods and set them ail down 
in his journal. For example: “‘Such is a winter eve. 
Now for a merry fire, some old poets’ pages, or else 
serene philosophy, or even a healthy book of travels, 
to last far into the night, eked out perhaps with the 
walnuts which we gathered in November.” When 
we get at Thoreau’s philosophy we discover how much 
is written about him that is unjust. As Prof. Henry 
Seidel Canby of Yale said not long ago, “Thoreau is 
more alive than Emerson.” ‘There is a robustness 
in his thought, a bare-handedness in dealing with 
things, which fertilizes the brain. He inspires one to 
live his own best life. 

More and more there grows upon me the power 
and insight of that lonely Englishman, William H. 
Hudson. His interest in men of all sorts and condi- 
tions, as deep as his love of nature, his wide observa- 
tion, his astonishing memory, his mastery of strong, 
simple, beautiful English, will give him a vogue long 
after many prominent nature writers are forgotten. 
But how unsatisfying his biography is after reading 
his books. 

When winter comes the farmer listens more to 
his radio. On our first day of this last trip, Dean 
Inge in London spoke to us about how he would ar- 
range things if he were absolute dictator. Half a 
dozen Governors of states in the Middle West met 
for luncheon in the Stevens Hotel at Chicago, and 
spoke on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
Project. Here in New York State, where we are in- 
clined to be narrow about that project and insist that 
the Erie Canal is the waterway for the West to use, 


it is good for us to catch the vision of these Western. 


folks who want to turn Duluth, Chicago, Cleveland 
and Canadian cities into seaports. Why not? James 
G. MacDonald of the Foreign Policy Association, 
one of the best and fairest speakers on foreign affairs 


in the country, that same night gave us an inter- 
pretation of the Nationalist Government in England. 

We have learned also on Fridays at eleven to 
watch for Walter Damrosch’s lecture recitals for school 
children on a coast to coast hook-up. Not only is 
Damrosch one of the finest personalities before the 
public, but the average adult, like the average pupil 
in the grades, finds new windows opened for him by 
Damrosch every time he speaks. One of the cheering 
things about education in the United States is to 
have this kind of influence brought into pupils’ lives. 
Up to date the radio has meant for many little but 
crooning, which is as vulgarizing a performance as I 
know. It must sear the finer tendrils of taste in an 
impressionable child. 

When winter comes a new and different beauty 
comes with it. Thoreau calls winter “solid beauty— 
an epic in blank verse enriched with a million tinkling 
rhymes.” Often have we pointed out the beauty of 
trees in winter—not merely the pines covered with 
snow, but the deciduous trees with trunks now visible 
and every branch and twig outlined against the sky. 
In winter only can the perfect symmetry of trees be 
seen and the variety of color in the bark. The winter 
woods are warm compared with the bare hill tops and 
the exposed fields where the cold wind has a full 
sweep. “The clear wholesome color of shrub oak 
leaves,” wrote Thoreau, “so clean and firm, not de- 
caying, but which have put on a kind of immortality 

. emblem of my winter condition. I love and 
could embrace the shrub oak lowly whispering to me. 
akin to winter thoughts and sunsets and all virtue. 
Covert which the hare and partridge seek and which 
I too seek. What cousin of mine is the shrub oak? 
How can any man suffer long? For a sense of want 
is a prayer, and all prayers are answered. Rigid as 
iron, clean as the atmosphere, hardy as virtue, in- 
nocent and: sweet as a maiden, is the shrub oak. In 
proportion as I know and love it, I am natural and 
sound as a partridge.” 

There 1s more time in the winter for visiting. 
These farmers, even in the hills and hollows, share 
the rush of the age. From planting to harvest, the 
demands upon them are incessant. From piowing 
and cultivating, from fertilizing and sowing, the 
season zlides imperceptibly into haying. In our part 
of the country, before haying is over there is the oat 
harvest, and from oat harvest one rushes on to corn 
cutting and filling the tail silos with green food to last 
the milch cows all winter, and then it is time for the 
fall plowing and getting the winter wood. But when 
cold weather comes, neighbors see more of one another. 
They may sit together by the kitchen stove and talk 
things over while the storm rages outside. 

The sociability of the country is always a surprise 
to the city bred. The farmers visit, and like to visit. 
They talk over the telephone. They exchange work, 
that is help each other at jobs where more hands are 
needed—and at the same time exchange views and 
news. Nor is work done simply on a commercial 
basis. It is done on a basis of need. A woman may 
not want to leave her home, she may be rather afraid ~ 
of an isolated place, but 1f there is need, she goes. A. 
fine woman, a neighbor, fell sick lately and had to. 
have an operation. Of course she was taken to a 
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neighboring city. But her work simply had to go on. 
‘There were five hundred chickens, a small dairy, and 
only one man, her son, left. So an elderly woman 
who had settled down for the winter in a neighboring 
village, and who did not have to work, hurried over 
and took this woman’s place all through the long ill- 
ness and convalescence. A cold snap came and she 
worried about her plants, but a neighbor in the village 
had gone in to her house and moved all of her plants 
to her own home to take care of them. They are 
looking out for one another. If smoke should not 
rise on a frosty morning from a chimney a mile or two 
away where somebody lived alone, it would be some- 
body’s business to find out if Tom or Jerry or Mary 
was all right. 

When winter comes, winter sunshine comes with 
it. We have not stayed late enough to get any of the 
great storms, just the forerunners. On our last trip 
for the season, we had a cold rain on Friday, but 
sunshine and a cloudless sky on Saturday. A rather 
bitter wind made us move lively when we were out- 
side, but inside the rooms were flooded with light and 
the snapping maple logs kept us warm. After a 
morning of work we went out for a little run up the 
creek before lunch. We were glad to stop and get 
warm at a brush fire. George, our friendly helper, 
was clearing out a lot of dead wood from the thickets 
along the creek. Much of it was sumach, and it 
burned as if filled with resin. On the south porch 
after lunch, sheltered from the wind and well wrapped, 
we sat out for half an hour and let the sunshine soak 
in. The chickadees came to keep us company. 
With us they are the back-capped species, one of the 
most lovable birds on the list. They are so tame 
that people often get them to eat out of the hand. 
The white-breasted nuthatch, a white-throated spar- 
row, and the jays, also visited our feeding tray while 
we were watching. Our robins and tree sparrows 
stayed in the tall grass of the upper meadows. 

We are not especially fond of the jay because of 
his alleged cruelty to smaller birds, but there are few 


Students Respond to the 


John L. 


Q|AST June I had the opportunity to be seated 
in a group of peace workers on the campus 
of Haverford College, near Philadelphia. 
There in the shade of a beech tree and amidst 
beautiful surroundings I iooked with interest and 
awe at Leyton Richards, Henry Hodgkins, and Rufus 
Jones. They were vigorous men and still in the prime 
of life, but somehow I felt that youth in America 
were not doing their share to match the noble leader- 
ship of such men. And there I resolved to do what I 
could to arouse interest for world peace among youth, 
and to guide them into those channels so well marked 
by the leaders whom I have mentioned. 

After I returned to Boston, I utilized my spare 
minutes to write letters to any young students who I 
thought might be interested. Early in September a 
small group of men at Boston University School of 
Theology bound themselves together to promote a 
Student Disarmament Conference in New England. 


more beautiful birds. Four under our window while 
we were breakfasting brought down to earth a little 
of the azure color of the sky. 

That afternoon I took a quick run up the creek 
to see the gorge in winter. Jt was hard traveling in 
the narrow part. The flat rocks in the stream-bed 
that I usually walk on were all under water. Again 
and again I had to clamber along the steep bank. 
The sun had set in the gorge although it was only 1.30. 
One side, however, was bright with sunshine. It 
showed up the white birches. It lightened up the 
somber hemlocks. It revealed the ferns, still green, 
flat against their beds of dried leaves. At the falls 
the water was tumbling over ice-covered rocks. The 
brown leaves I stood on were matted together with 
snow that had partly melted and then frozen. Every- 
thing was so much more open than in the summer time. 
I could see the height of the steep banks. I could 
gaze up to the blue sky. I could look a long way 
through the woods. I chose to go out of the gorge 
up the sunny bank. Part way up I discovered traces 
of an old road never seen in the summer. I followed 
it to the top of the falls and then, retracing my steps, 
discovered how it clung to the side of the bank until 
it could curve out to the highway. Later I learned 
that years ago men drove into the stream above the 
falls to quarry flag-stones. How they labored for 
what they got! Life was set at the tempo of' an ox 
team instead of a motor car. 

There was no getting chilly on such a walk either 
in the wind or out of it. There was too much exer- 
cise about it. One had to pick his spot to cross the 
stream. One had to use both legs and both arms to 
make progress along the bank. 

Though winter is stern, winter is kind. There is 
health in the north wind. There is challenge in the 
storm. Hidden talents and powers come to light. 
Why write of our jaded race? There are inexhaustible 
mines of ability in the race waiting to be worked. 
Few of us have really begun yet to live. I know, 
for the north wind told me on that December day. 


Disarmament Challenge 
White 


This group sent its members to the various schools of 
Greater Boston and brought together the first inter- 
collegiate group on October 10. At the second meet- 
ing, on October 24, officers were elected and the Stu- 
dent Disarmament Conference was on the way to or- 
ganization as an intercollegiate movement. 

The Boston Univers‘ty School of Theology men 
then retired to their local club work for a vigorous 
program, which is an interesting story in itself. 
They again became active at the conference in acting 
as ticket-sellers, ticket-takers, ushers, distributers of 
literature, and all the tasks necessary to the successful 
administration of the conference. They were con- 
stant, as willing servants, but never once obtrusive 
in any spirit of domination. The conference was in- 
terscholastic and they did not violate that ideal. 

On the conference program appeared four college 
professors: Prof. 8. Ralph Harlow of Smith College, 
Prof. Sidney Fay of Harvard, Prof. Edgar S. Bright- 
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man of Boston University, and Dean Henry Meyer 
of Boston University. There appeared such preach- 
ers as J. Paul Williams, pastor at Massachusetts 
State College, and Edwin Aiken of Mount Vernon 
Congregational Church of Boston; such a writer as 
Lucia Ames Mead; such peace workers as Thomas Que 
Harrison and Jessie Wilson Sayre; such authorities 
as Handas T. Muzundar on Gandhi, J. B. Matthews 
on Russia and A. J. Muste on Labor. 

However, the most interesting feature was the 
appearance of students—young peace workers who 
will handle the reins of social, political, and economic 
affairs in a few years. From the University of Ver- 
mont, where R. O. T. C. is compulsory, came a dele- 
gation of four boys. Their leader, a curly-haired 
chap, arose and argued that the idealism of youth de- 
manded a fifty per cent reduction of armaments in 
America within a year. The conference adopted his 
resolution. 

From west of the Hudson River came four girls 
from Skidmore College at Saratoga Springs, New 
York. They represented the Skidmore Peace Com- 
mittee. Their leader used too much lip-stick and 
knew how to smoke cigarettes too well—but on the 
subject of disarmament her heart beat in harmonious 
pulsations with the best of the peace leaders at the 
conference. She is the modern co-ed working for 
world peace. 

From Massachusetts State College came a tall 
boy with kindly face and dignified bearing. He was 
chairman of the Massachusetts State College Com- 
mittee for Disarmament. He declared, “We at 
Massachusetts State College have committed the 
crime of destroying the student’s traditional right to 
be indifferent.” 

From Smith College came a delegation that was 
led by a girl born in Scotland. From Mount Holyoke 
came another delegation, proud of their brown-eyed 
leader who had caravaned over portions of New Eng- 
land during the summer in the interest of World Peace. 
Wheaton sent a delegate of German birth. 

From Greater Boston striking leadership was 
displayed by students from Radcliffe, Wellesley, 
' Emerson and Boston University School of Religious 
Education. This leadership manifested its true power 
in the leader from Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, who in the fifteen minutes used to outline the 
problems and triumphs in his experience displayed 
ability that was comparable to the average adult 
speaker of the program. Delegates came from Tufts, 
Jackson, Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Simmons, Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
and the various colleges of Boston University. 

Many organizations sent interested people, young 
and old. And there they mingled together. I 
worked at the door continuously during the confer- 
ence, and estimated that over four hundred different 
people attended the sessions of the conference, and 
that over fifty different groups were touched through 
their representatives attending this conference. I 
studied the crowd, and their attitude during the con- 
ference, and I have never observed such intense in- 
terest at any conference throughout all of its sessions. 
We are in a chaotic point in history, and youth wants 
to learn in order to act intelligently. 


Just before the adjournment these resolutions 
were adopted: 


1. Resolved, that the delegates favor 50 per cent 
reduction of armaments within a year, followed by a 
10 per cent reduction each year until complete disarma- 
ment. 

2. Resolved, that the United States shall take the 
initiative in immediate voluntary reduction of arma- 
ments. 

8. Resolved, that compulsory military training in 
school and college should be abolished. 

4, Resolved, that the delegates agree to adopt the 
policy of non-participation in any war as the best 
means of supporting the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 


A large number of the conference students re- 
mained to hear John Haynes Holmes speak on ‘‘Ger- 
many” at the Twentieth Century Club luncheon, and 
they had the majority of the questions during the 
forum. Youth wants to know. 

On Dec. 12, representatives from nearly every 
school in Greater Boston met !n executive session to 
co-ordinate the values of the conference just con- 
cluded and to lay plans for a Student Congress on 
International Problems to be held in Boston in April. 
The youth of New England are rising in protest against 
Caesar in government and making a denial of obeisance 
to Mars. They are preparing to be worthy successors 
to the world’s peace leaders of to-day. 


* * * 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK AT MARLBORO 


During the week of November 15 to 22 the Universalist 
church of Marlboro, Mass., celebrated one hundred years of 
organized Universalism in Marlboro, and sixty-five years in 
the present church. 

Services began on Sunday, Nov. 15, with a sermon by the 
pastor, the Rev. E. V. Stevens, on ‘““The Theological Atmosphere 
of One Hundred Years Ago.’”’ Mr. Stevens wished to show the 
methods and subject matter of the preaching of one hundred 
years ago as the reason why our fathers of that day were hungry 
for the ministrations of men like Murray and Ballou. He read 
from a book published in Northampton in 1804 as a missionary 
work, and for the students of Phillips Andover Academy. 
Among the discourses these passages appear: 

“Unless a miracle of grace snatch you as a brand from the 
burning, when the flames have already taken hold of you, all 
these gloomy forebodings are but the forerunners of yet more 
terrible things to come upon you. O, who ean describe them, 
who can imagine them! .... O sinner, you shall yet know 
what it is to return to God and he rejected of him, while sur- 
viving friends are yet mourning over your breathless corpse, 
you will come forth and be reunited to a body now formed to 
forever endure agonies, which in this mortal state would have 
dissolved it in a moment.” 

The anniversary supper was held on the evening of Nov. Le 
and was very largely attended, more coming than could be well 
accommodated. Former members from Westboro, Southboro, 
Lynn and other places made a home-coming of much pleasure 
to all. At this service Mr. George M. Moore, moderator of the 
church, read a historical review of the church and its ministry 
in which many interesting facts were brought out. : 

Universalism in Marlboro began about 1806, when John 
Murray was called here from Boston to preach a funeral sermon 
for the wife of the first lawyer settled in Marlboro. Rev. Hosea 
Ballou and other prominent Universalist clergymen of that day 
were called here from time to time and in 1829 a small meeting- 
house was built at the corner of Main Street and Ames Place. 
For some reason this church went out of the hands of the society 
and was burned down in about 1850. In the late fifties the Rev. 
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Sylvanus Cobb gathered the friends together and in 1866 the 
present church was dedicated and has since been occupied and 
regular services maintained. 

Since 1819 the following ministers have held pastorates here: 
Robert L. Killam, Jacob Freize, Thomas J. Greenwood, Sylvanus 
Cobb, William S. Start, Simon T. Aldrich, J. Hatton Weeks, 
Ada C. Bowles, Lorenz Haynes, James K. Taylor, William F. 
Dusseault, Frank ‘S. Rice, Arthur A. Blair, Mabel MelIrwin, 
Frank S. Thompson, R. D. Van Tassel, Nellie M. Opdale, H. L. 
Rickard, P. H. Drake, H. I. Merrill, George W. Penniman, and 
E. V. Stevens, who came in March, 1931. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 20, the anniversary entertainment 
was given in the church. The first feature was the poetical re- 
view, “Then and Now.” This was a reproduction from the 
original manuscript written by Mrs. Annette Lundin of New 
Bedford, for the celebration there a year ago. 

The lines that gave it especial local interest were the fol- 
lowing: 

Upon these seven hills like Rome 

Our brave forefathers built their home. 
They knew full well the storm and stress, 
The perils of the wilderness. 

The scorching suns, the winter snows, 
The lurking hate of savage foes. 


But while they tilled the virgin sod 
They planned and built the House of God. 
They knew no nation could endure 

With a foundation insecure: 

So early did they make this rule, 

After the home, the church, the school. 
How well they builded time hath shown 
With faith in God the corner-stone. 


When our first meeting-house we raised 
With gladness we upon it gazed, 

And gathered we with one accord 

To dedicate it unto the Lord 

Full many came as you’ve been told, 
More than the little church would hold. 
’T was then the church of different creed 
Was opened to us in our need, 

And from that pulpit consecrated 

Our little church we dedicated, 

Thus in those early days, you see, 

We still knew Christian charity. 


The title role of this review, ‘“‘The Voice from the Past,” 
was most admirably taken by Miss Abbie Bailey, one of the 
faithful workers in the local church. 

The whole affair was under the direction of Mrs. Ralph 
Beecroft, who took the part of the Matron in the review, and 
she also coached the play by the young people. 

The services of Sunday, Nov. 22, the closing day of the 
celebration, were largely attended both morning and evening. 
In fact the church was filled to capacity for the evening service. 

The Rev. Frank S. Rice, minister here from 1887 to 1896, 
spoke at the morning service and gave a very helpful sermon from 
the text, ‘“He gave him his hand.” 

For the evening service the Rev. Ivan H. Merrill drove here 
from his home in Brunswick, Me., and returned the same night, 
after preaching a splendid sermon from the text “What is that 
in thy hand?” Marlboro was Mr. Merrill’s first pastorate. 

The offering of the choir in the cantata ‘The harvest is 
ripe” was a splendid contribution to a week long to be remembered 
both in the city and among all the friends of the local church. 
The collections and gifts to the church were generous, among 
them the gift of a Telecron electric clock placed in the case of 
the old clock in the church, that had worn itself out keeping time 
for the preachers in all the sixty-five years. 

This celebration has greatly heartened the Marlboro friends, 
and they are in splendid spirits for the years before them. 


A SERVICE OF COMMEMORATION 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 
Let us give thanks unto God for all ‘“‘who from their labours 
rest.” 

Glory be to Thee, O Lord Most High. 

For Thy sweet gift of love that binds us together in households 
and families, for friendship’s happy circle, for the company of 
understanding hearts: 

O Lord, we thank Thee. 

For Thy great truth vouchsafed to man that death is but transi- 
tion, that love is eternal, that the broken arcs of earth shall be 
the perfect round again: 

O Lord, we thank Thee. 

For loved ones who have fared forth into that dear Home, for 
mother’s love, for father’s care, guiding our feet into the paths 
of righteousness and truth; for little children whose faces now 
make bright the streets of the New Jerusalem, filling the hours 
with happy laughter and play: 

O Lord, we thank Thee. 

For all dear friends who have helped to mold the quality and 
character of our lives, inspiring us to high and noble living, 
encouraging us to greater efforts, believing in us when others 
doubted, standing by when others failed us: 

O Lord, we thank Thee. 

For all Thy faithful servants, teachers of the young, doorkeepers 
in the house of the Lord, servers at Christ’s table, proclaimers of 
his word; for quiet souls who have done their duty without con- 
cern for the noisy applause of men, for faithful souls who have 
magnified small tasks because they were Thy tasks, for courage- 
ous souls who have jeopardized their lives upon the high places to 
carry forward the banner of the Cross: 

O Lord, we thank Thee. 

For all who through the long history of Thy Church have been 
the undaunted bearers of the Torch of Truth; for all reformers 
who have seen the errors of their day, daring to stand for that 
which was just and true; for all prophets of a new day in every 
age: 
O Lord, we thank Thee. 

But most of all for Thy dear Son, our Lord and Master, who has 
been to us the Way, the Truth, and the Life, who has burst for 
us the bonds of fear and dismay, who has bade us look beyond 
the dark Friday to the glory of the Easter day, for him who is 
the Resurrection and the Life: 

O Lord, we thank Thee. 

O God, we thank Thee for the human heart, for love in all 
its beauty and its joy. Forgive our human weakness and our 
fear when the door opens and Thou dost softly call a loved one 
home to Thee. Help us, O God, to see beyond the temporary 
to the real. Help us in our love to understand Thy love. And 
may Thy peace which passeth all understanding be ours through 
life’s short day. Then may we hear the welcome plaudit, ‘““Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” Amen. 

* * * 
FRIENDLY OPEN SPACES 
F. C. Hoggarth 

In J. A. Hammerton’s recent book on Barrie, there is an 
interesting passage on the way in which Maude Adams prepared 
for her interpretation of Peter Pan. 

“She took the manuscript with her up to the Catskills. 
She isolated herself for a month; she walked, rode, communed 
with nature, but all the while she was studying and absorbing 
the character which was to mean so much to her career. In the 
great friendly open spaces in which Peter himself delighted and 
where he was king, she found her inspiration for interpretation 
of the wondrous boy.” 

That method was apparently characteristic of all her work. 
As with so many others, the inspiration for her art was in the 
friendly open spaces. Her secret was to get away from crowds 
and city streets, and be alone with nature. 


That also is Sir Edward Elgar’s secret. When he composes. 
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he does not sit down in a fury and dash off a masterpiece. He 
goes away into some nature solitude and listens. That, he says, 
is how his oratorios have come. He does not invent them; he 
receives them. His ears gather them in the “great friendly 
open spaces.”’ The universe, he holds, is full of music, free to all 
who have ears to hear. His task he conceives is to listen, to 
receive and then transmit. ‘Thus to be able to listen is a rare 
secret. 

It presupposes certain disciplined capacity of ear and heart. 
The harmonies, the inspirations, are there, for all who care to 
receive. In these and many other ways the friendly open spaces 
have great gifts in their keeping. 

* * * 
OLD MARLEY’S GHOST 
Frances B. Damon 


Well, smile at me! when Christmas comes I still 
Call Marley’s ghost up from the long-ago. 

This Dickens was a clever mountebank 

That fooled the world once with a puppet-show, 
Big gushing tears, gay flings at public sins, 
Mutton and punch and glamourous old inns. 

I understand. Yet try this trick of mine: 

Bring on your book, your really great romance, 
And draw its men and women up in line 

Beside these puppets Dickens made to dance. 

How many will not shrink, say, half an inch, 

Near Betsey Trotwood, Pickwick, and Tom Pinch, 
And others of that ancient playing-band 

Made up of paint and putty, gauze and sand— 
With something added by a magic hand! 

We see them, know them, name them, doll by doll, 
And smile to think they shall outlive us all. 


* * 


PROFESSOR MILLER’S DISMISSAL REVIEWED 


The American Association of University Professors pub- 
lished in its October Bulletin a report on the dismissal of Prof. 
Herbert A. Miller from Ohio State University. The committee 
which conducted the investigation was composed of Profs. A. B. 
Coble (University of Illinois), A. O. Craven (University of 
Chicago), J. W. Martin (University of Kentucky), and A. J. 
Todd (Northwestern University). 

The committee concluded that Dr. Miller’s Bombay speech 
before a mass meeting of Gandhi’s followers was ‘‘a proper ex- 
pression of opinion from an authority in Dr. Miller’s field,’ 
and did not arouse objection from any other responsible groups; 
that the much-discussed difference in the versions quoted by the 
board of trustees is “‘one of the text, rather than thought;” that 
Dr. Miller’s visits to India and Korea in 1929-80 ‘‘were entirely 
normal for a scientist in his field, and that it is a common and 
accepted practise for foreign lecturers of distinction to address 
interested, or even partisan, audiences,” that Dr. Miller’s views, 
as expressed in his writings and teaching, were “more moderate 
than those held by other distinguished workers (sociologists and 
anthropologists) in his field;” that, if the board of trustees had 
received numerous complaints from responsible sources, “the 
board was derelict in its obligations toward Dr. Miller and its 
own administrators in not turning these complaints over to them 
for consideration and investigation;” that Dr. Miller’s advocacy 
of optional military drill was “not of such character as to afford 
the board additional provocation for its notification of dismissal 
of May 21, 19381;” that the board’s dismissal of Dr. Miller on the 
charges specified is “concrete evidence of an attitude toward 
freedom of speech for its faculty which is directly opposed to 
sound public policy, to good educational practise, and to long 
established university ideals;” that the board violated ‘every 
essential safeguard” of fair treatment and unbiased decision, 
since it did not investigate the case adequately before taking 
action in May, 1930; “it had not given to Dr. Miller or to his 
faculty superiors a statement of the charges against him, and of 
the evidence which supported them; it had allowed him no op- 
portunity to present evidence in his own favor; and it had not 


secured the advice and judgment of disinterested persons com- 
petent in Dr. Miller’s field.” 

The committee also expressed the opinion that the board 
had had “an animus against Dr. Miller” for some time and that 
the Bombay speech was used as a pretext for action. This ani- 
mus, the committee thinks, may have been due to personal dis- 
like, social friction, race prejudice, irritation over his views, or 
to complaints and criticisms from ‘persons having the ear’’ of 
individual members, or to a combination of these factors. The 
report is a most serious indictment of the university administra- 
tion for a procedure that has shocked the educational world.— 
Federal Council Bulletin. 


* * * 


NO ENDLESS HELL FOR DEAN GATES 


Preaching on the significance of Advent Day, the Rev. Dr. 
Milo H. Gates, dean of the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, told worshipers at the cathedral November 29 that some 
of the worst as wellassome of the best hymns were Advent hymns. 

“T hasten to say,” he continued, “that in our church hymn 
book we have got eleven of the best hymns and only two or three 
of the worst hymns. Why ‘Dies Irae’ was left in the hymn book 
I do not know. Of course, it is a historic hymn and, of course, 
it is well to keep historic landmarks, but for one, I do not care, 
to-day, to sing about ‘days of wrath’ or ‘rescued from fires undy- 
ing’ or ‘doomed to flames of woe unbounded,’ because that is not 
my idea of what Advent means or of what judgment means. 
It does encourage one, however, to note from this historic monu- 
ment how far forward we have gone. All our other Advent 
hymns are joyous. They begin with Hosanna and sing of the 
gladness of Christ’s coming. They say, ‘Rejoice, rejoice, be- 
lievers.’ They pray, ‘O come, Emanuel,’ and they tell us that 
the King is coming in all His beauty. 

“To-day begins the Christian year. Advent Sunday is the 
church’s New Year’s Day. We are keeping it, as we always do 
in the Cathedral, with great devotion. 

“We believe that there shall be a judgment day and that 
there shall be a judge, but we believe that that day will be the 
day of our Lord Jesus Christ and that our loving Savior shall 
be the judge. It ought to be an encouragement to everybody 
to realize that the world’s judgment is not the final judgment, 
but that there shall be a day when the world’s misunderstandings 
and misconceptions and misdoings shall be done away with and 
that the judgments passed on our lives shall be from one who 
understands human life better than any one, who knows human- 
ity better than any one and who loves humanity better than any 
one. The day of such a judgment can never be a day of wrath, 
it can only be a day of great joy. 

“But let no one forget, while he remembers that the King 
of Love is to be his judge, that the judgments of love, while 
the kindest judgments, are the most searching. What you do, 
what you think, what you vision here in this life, all have conse- 
quences. In addition to the consequences here they either re- 
joice or sadden the heart of the Savior.”,— New York Times. 

* * * 
UNPARDONABLE SIN 

President Elliott, of Purdue University, told a story at a 
tea. 

A varsity baseball coach took one of his best men aside on 
a fine spring day and said: 

“George, you are going to pieces. You're pale and thin 
and flabby. What’s happened to you? Are you drinking?” 

“Drinking? Me?” said George, “I should say not!” 

“You rnust be smoking, then.” 

“J never touch a smoke.” 

The coach looked at him hard. 

“George,” he said, “it can’t be that you’re studying?” 

“Well, you see’”’--George turned very red—‘well, yes, I 
am studying a little. You see—”’ 

But the coach cut him short. 

“Any more of that, George,” he said, “and you’ re off the 
team.”’—Springfield Union. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A GLITTERING PEAK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We thought the A. F. reaction to L. A. M. (“The Crowning 
Straw’’) reached a high point, but this editorial on Kagawa is the 
peak, and a glittering peak at that! 

Adam F. Benonin. 

Dexter, Me. 

eS 


THE LIMITATIONS OF KAGAWA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Kagawa is a prophet in his own country, and, despite Mark 
6:4, there only. He would not be here. He may be scientific 
in his sociology, but he is woefully not so in his theology. 

With all honor to the work he is doing, his evangelical think- 
ing would meet no response from us. That ruins his “religion of 
Jesus.”” “Love the law of life” is called mysticism (rightly), 
but mysticism is one of the few blessings of religion which can 
not be shared, as Rufus Jones has discovered. 

So when men like Gilkey and others start calling Kagawa 
“one of the two greatest men alive to-day,” it is time for an edi- 
torial seer to point out his limitations. It puts us all in your 
debt. 

xX, 
* * 


TELLS US TO GET A BULLET PROOF VEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read the Leader with mingled joy and consternation. 
Your Kagawa editorial I began to take seriously, and was pre- 
paring to be amongst the ten thousand violent reactors who will 
assail you from within and without our walls. But as I read, 
and came to myself, I believe I saw in the editorial a deliberate 
and sly irony. Alas! If such be the case you builded too well. 
Just wait and see. Meanwhile please, for the sake of your friends, 
wear a bullet-proof vest and your usual impenetrable good nature. 
That which the venom of Kagawaians spares will be torn in 
pieces by indignant denizens of the Empire State. No matter 
what you did say, or what you may say, there is a fatal and in- 
escapable implication that the New York Convention made you 
think of nit-wits. It is like that famous, but unpsychological 
advertisement, ‘“This milk is sterilized: give it to the baby.” 
Any self-respecting infant would resent the “sound” of that, ir- 
respective of its sense. 

H.A. Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. id 


* * 
A FRIEND COMMENDS BUT WARNS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial anent Kagawa is rich, but perhaps dangerous. 

When I began it I hesitated and almost stopped reading, 
because I felt it was to be condemnatory of the article which you 
quoted, yet, knowing you so well, I continued in order to learn 
why you were disapproving. Gradually the irony of the article 
dawned upon me, and I chuckled inwardly, and read it to Mrs. X 
with great gusto. 

To me it is one of the best brief editorials you have done yet. 
Mrs. X said, “‘I imagine there will be many who will not catch 
the irony at all.’ However, that is their misfortune, and often- 
times a rapier is much more effective and certainly more artistic 
than a bludgeon. 

A, B.C. 


* * 
YEOMAN ‘SERVICE BY A RETIRED MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let me commend the editorial dealing with William Ware 
Locke’s letter about the value of retired ministers. In Memphis 
there lives the Rev. J. Lunsford Robinson, a born Southerner, 
who served long and faithfully in the mission fields of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. To say that he is worth his weight in gold 


to the Unitarian church in Memphis and to its minister would be 
to try to measure his value in alow medium. Alone by sending 
out letters to liberals he has single-handed almost paid off the 
building debt on the church in this city. He says it will be 
entirely paid off next spring. He supplies for me when I must 
be away. I can always depend upon him for help and service— 
something particularly necessary for a Yankee in a Southern 
pulpit. With this parish well on the way to becoming one of 
the most influential in this section despite the fewness of its 
members, I wonder if Dr. Robinson’s best service is not being 
rendered now that his health obliges him to live in what he 
pleases to think is inactivity. I doubt if I could have remained 
here but for him. Long may he wave. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* x 


OUR ALOOFNESS TO STRANGERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My experience as a pastor and an observer of our own church, 
and my contact with our people, have made me recognize the 
burden our church and faith is carrying in the bland complacency 
of many of our congregations and their aloofness toward strangers 
in their very midst. Our statement of faith is admirable and 
more, and our people have admirable qualities. Many thou- 
sands of others would feel at home with them, and become one 
with us, I am convinced, were the complacency and aloofness 
relegated to the scrap-heap by a vital, radiant expression of our 
statement of faith, even as it is stated in the much criticised Five 
Principles, in this interim of doubt and negation among the in- 
tellectualists. 

Until that resurgence of the spirit of our faith flowers forth 
in kindness, thoughtful interest in others (even though they may 
not be of the beloved “happy family’’in the parish), and a friendly 
greeting of welcome to the stranger, the vast multitude that 
might be won to fellowship with us will remain outside the fold. 

A Traveling Man. 


AS A TEXAN SEES IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In his address at Buffalo Oct. 25 Dr. Skinner says: ‘“‘There is 
a quiet determination on the part of great numbers of people to 
ignore both religion and the church.”” Why? Because of ‘‘the 
demand that life be made richer, that human personality be 
more firmly secured and that some of the glaring evils of the 
social order be eliminated.” 

When the Christian Church was established about nine- 
teen hundred years ago there were written into its charter these 
words: “I am come that they might have life and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” 

Looking back over these nineteen hundred years at what 
the church has accomplished, and seeing conditions as they are 
to-day, and considering the evident bewilderment and inde- 
cision among leaders in the church in the last few years, does it 
appear strange that men should turn away from the church 
and seek other means of securing the more abundant life? 

TGs 


* * 


OUR CHANCE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In remitting my subscription for the ensuing year I wish to 
express my genuine satisfaction with the paper, especially with 
the sane, just, and reasonable estimate of Christianity set forth 
by the editor in his lecture series, “Science and Religion.’’ Then, 
too, the “family atmosphere’ of the paper is refreshing, the 
experiences of the editor on trains running between Cobleskill 
and Boston being especially interesting. 

Being one of the many who live in a state where one por- 
tion (the Willamette Valley) is green as the “forest primeval,’” 
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and the other (eastern Oregon) is in most places barren as the 
hills of California, I would like to comment on the part I think 
the Pacific Coast is destined to play in the religious life of the 
nation. Cities like Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles are not to be sneezed at. Institutions and establish- 
ments that are playing an important part in the “nation’s work” 
are in close proximity to all important coast centers. Above 
all, however, are the marvelous scenic beauties that make the 
Pacific Coast a delightful place for ‘‘God’s people” to dwell. 

In Oregon it rains, and we like it! In California it doesn’t 
rain except when Oregonians go there for conventions, and then 
it is “unusual.’’ Nevertheless we like it, because it is a part of 
God’s universe. We can stand on our front porch and see Mt. 
Hood to the east, rising 11,500 feet into space from rolling 
valleys and foothills of deepest green. To the west we can see 
the first unit of the coast range, rising above the city like a 
natural fortress, which looms up at night in darkest blue against 
the golden glory of the setting sun. Ido not say that the Pacific 
Coast is the only section of the land that is worthy of recogni- 
tion, but as a gateway to new and great trade lanes, it bears 
watching, because “‘it is playing a certain part in the life of the 
nation.” 

I note with interest the announcement of Universalist ser- 
vices in Hollywood, a fact worthy of notice because Hollywood 
has many times been characterized as a “Godless town.” Jam 
sure that the formation of this mission is but one of many steps 
in the promulgation of the Liberal Faith on the coast. It ought 
to be interesting to Universalists to survey the Pacific Coast as a 
field of endeavor. I understand that there used to be a Uni- 
versalist church in Portland, which did not succeed through 
some unaccountable reason. The Unitarian church in Portland 
is well established and has some very fine and influential people 
in its membership. A new church edifice was erected in recent 
years, at an approximate cost of $100,000. In addition to this 
institution, the Christian Scientists have been exceedingly pros- 
nerous with eight flourishing churches to their credit. 

In closing I wish to express to you, dear editor, my kindest 
regard for the work you are doing. May every Universalist 
institution be prospered, and above all, may the day be hastened 
when the Kingdom of Heaven will be firmly established on earth, 
through the simple, Christian policy of being “Just and reason- 
able’ to all men. 

Robert C. Harder. 

Portland, Ore. 
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A UNITARIAN FRIEND COMMENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Commenting on an address by Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr 
on “The Crisis of Society,’ you express a splendid truth in 
saying that civilization and Christianity are young. Civiliz- 
ation is the steady amelioration of human society through work- 
able channels and by means of efficient causes. Christianity 
is the transformation of the individual through the spiritual 
forces which sprang from the mind of Jesus, and it has for its 
continuous and supreme objective the re-creation of the fruits of 
civilization. Jesus did not die to save men; he tried to save 
them and that’s the reason that he died. In precisely the same 
fashion and under the same law of the spiritual world, it is often 
necessary for the Christian to take the same attitude toward 
life. Christianity means suffering, nearly always of the hardest 
kind; and only he can triumph who makes a supreme sacrifice for 
the advancement of the principles of Christianity. 

More than that, society is always facing crises. There 
can be no static situation in a progressive mind. There can be 
no static position in a progressive society. Hence it always rings 
true that spiritual progress in this world under the influence of 
thé Prophet of Nazareth must mean a supreme cost for every 
member of a Christian church. For the spreading of the Chris- 
tian religion the Christian Church is necessary; but the law of 
social structures requires that the movement must always be 
supported by institutions as the means to the end. 


Progress itself depends upon crises. They are part of the 
spiritual biological structure, and they are as necessary to growth 
and power as the physical pains which warn us of invisible dan- 
ger. Were it not for the intermittent appearances of these 
crisis, human life would become stagnant and instantly begin to 
lose its position and its character. 

One supreme reason why we face this present crisis is that 
we have begun to shrink from our obligatory responsibility which 
is a sine qua non to all progress. The universe can not tolerate a 
stagnant situation, and if it is not self-removed nature resorts to 
a powerful dynamic agent to do the necessary work. Hence, 
when a volcano explodes it does so for the sake of the continent 
in which it is rooted. And the explosion is the necessary safety 
valve. Crises are therefore the only means for human salvation. 
Peace means death. Strife is the law of muscle and mind. Con- 
flict is nature’s own self-appointed means for preserving its own 
identity and repose and growth. 

Crises are monitors. Their clarion cry awakes the slumber- 
ing hosts; and the louder the screech the quicker the relief. Re- 
form is an integral and efficient co-efficient in human develop- 
ment and human gain, and its absence is always followed by the 
dying out of an institution. When crises come the leader is al- 
ways found. Lindbergh isn’t the only boy who ever did big 
things. There are millions of them. But he who wins in the 
face of the crisis can do so only when he pays the penalty required 
of him by the laws of civilization and Christianity. 

William A. Wood. 


Framingham, Mass. 
* * 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a previous issue an editorial containing a paragraph “in 
appreciation of Dr. Nash” was quite interesting, more so because 
of the unusualness of your solution to the apparently difficult 
situation. While I do not consider myself of the “intellectual 
elite,’ nevertheless I feel impelled te accept your invitation for 
“a sharpened pen.” From the standpoint of an observer, a 
General Convention is one thing, from the standpoint of a mem- 
ber, official, or pastor it is indeed another. Now, from the 
standpoint of an observer, I do not in any sense want to be hectic 
or critical, sweet or flowery. There are some phases of it which 
actually are so interesting to me that I simply must comment 
on them, especially since the Whippen affair is no longer a sen- 
sation. 

The Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. Elmore M. McKee, rector of 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and the 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman are the authors of articles so interesting 
tome. Note what Mr. Perkins says, and justly: “If the modern 
temper succeeds in convincing the world that religious experience 
is only an illusion, what place is there for the pulpit whose office is 
the intellectual interpretation of religious experience?” Can 
the ‘‘modern temper’’ outlaw and destroy the need for sincere 
and progressive men in our pulpits?’» Can the “modern temper” 
cast a light appearance on the worth of intellectual attainment 
and spiritual depth? Can the “modern temper’ eliminate the 
need for “organized religion and consecrated leadership?” No! 
Mr. Perkins’ address is splendid, and indicates a sincere attempt 
on his part, not only to characterize the true function of religion 
but to infuse it with a holy passion, that it may be progressive 
through enthusiasm, and rational through its recognition of 
truth. 

Mr. McKee’s article on ‘Modern Preaching” is also in- 
tensely interesting. While Mr. McKee is no, doubt an able 
preacher, a true scholar, and.a devoted pastor, I can not share 
with him any great amount of enthusiasm for Dr. Harry Emer- 


son Fosdick. Please note, dear editor, the fact that the $1,000,- ° 


000 cathedral on Riverside Drive was built by none other than 
John D. Rockefeller as a gathering place for people who love 
“cassock and surplice, prophets and apostles,” proper rendition 
of Bach, four manual organs, community house and lectures on 


tee 
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“Green Pastures, the Pulitzer Prize Play.” Please note also, 
that Dr. Fosdick sweetly says, ““There are no apologies for this 
beautiful church,”’ and proceeds to cry out against the injustice 
of the present social and economic order in a church that was 
built entirely by one of the lords of industry. In a recent ser- 
mon (within the past year or so) in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Bishop Manning told his congregation in no uncertain 
terms that the Episcopal Church is ‘fundamentally and 
definitely Catholic.”” Then in another breath he urged people 
of all creeds and color to “send in gifts, may the gifts continue to 
come in, that the nave of this beautiful cathedral be completed as 
soon as possible.”’ The question arises in my mind as to whether 
or not people of all creeds and color would be genuinely welcome 
in his congregation. The fashionable rich may chant ever- 
lastingly ““Manning! Manning! we adore thee!’ but ‘“TI’ll be 
hanged if I ean!’ 

No doubt I shall be characterized as an undesirable citizen 
for making these remarks, but the truth remains that it is possible 
for me to live and be happy without hearing university chaplains 
assure me that there is no conflict between Christianity and 
“the differentiated of the undifferentiated.” It is sometimes 
annoying, too, to be interrupted in the midst of a newsreel to 
hear the special announcement that a government official has 
an idea, which usually ends with “Carry on, boys, carry on!” 

Mr. Pullman’s article on “Modernizing the Worship Ser- 
vice’ was truly refreshing, the Peer Gynt Suite being note- 

. worthy in its stirring appeal. Its practical value is its appeal to 
our nobler selves. Who wouldn’t listen to an impressive rendi- 
tion of 

“Who goes there in the night, 
Across thestorm-swept plain? 
We are the ghosts of a valiant war— 
A million murdered men! 


‘Who goes there at the dawn, 
Across the sun-swept plain? 
We are the hosts who swear: 
It shall not be again!” 


When the night is past, and the dawn breaks o’er the entire 
world, a world undergoing vast changes, a world wherein abideth 
marvelous opportunities, what shall we see? Shall we see the 
followers of the Christ, the Christ of Galilee whose greatest 
commandment was that of Love, shall we see that—or? 

IGG AEE, 


ar 


OUR BEAUTIFUL CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
The National Memorial Church is more beautiful than ever, 
I think, and the lovely chancel windows set the standard of 
loveliness for the charming and inspiring interior. 
Charles Emmons. 
Washington, D.C. 


oo * 


THAT REVIEW OF DR. PALMER’S BOOK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a recent issue Dr. Palmer’s book, ‘“‘Pathways to the Pres- 
ence of God,” was reviewed by T. H. 

JT wonder if the writer T. H. read the articles that were 
published last spring stating that it is no longer fashionable to 
make fun of the Victorian era. The morals and customs of the 
nineteenth century came as a revolt from the nastiness of the 
eighteenth century. People were so nauseated with the filth of 
the eighteenth century that the pendulum swung to the other 
extreme in Queen Victoria’s reign. 

Dr. Fosdick says that our morals have reached the lowest 
ebb in many a decade, but Dr. Lichtlighter says hopefully, 
“The pendulum is swinging, swinging at present and, who knows, 
the world may yet raise up another Queen Victoria!” 

Is not T. H. ‘‘de mode’”’ when he objects to quoting immortal 
lines of Tennyson and Browning of the ‘‘Victorian era.” 

I find Dr. Palmer’s ‘Pathways to the Presence of God” 


beautiful and inspiring. They seem to be his own well worn 
paths that he has trod with singing confidence and joy. 
Reader. 
New York. 
A ok 
A GENEROUS GIFT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam enclosing a check for $25. If this can be used to place 
the Leader in the hands of persons or institutions who would be 
glad to receive it, I should be very glad. 

H.W. M. 

Wellesley, Mass. 

* * 


A DANGEROUS BROTHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I believe that if we talk about the Kingdom of God long 
enough and loud enough in our church services, and the rest of 
the time go about our business as do all other seekers after 
food and security, the Kingdom will come and God’s will will 
be done in earth as in Heaven. 

IT believe the church can slay the Leviathan with the wicked 
thrust of a resolution. 

I believe in the efficacy of councils and commissions, no 
matter who is numbered among their members. 

I believe committees can do wonders without the appropria- 
tion of so much as a postage stamp. 

I believe that church assemblies greatly profit from lauding 
all reports, no matter how puerile their content. 

I believe the work of those who represent the church in 
special tasks can be made effective by giving them a hearty vote 
of thanks. 

I believe in tact! That happy faculty that can redeem 
souls without pricking the ears of the deaf or the hides of the 
complacent, without so much as earning the ill will of the Devil. 
(This is figurative. I wouldn’t have any one think I believe 
there is a Devil.) 

I believe children can be made into good churchmen whether 
we oldsters strive for better concepts or practises of churchman- 
ship or not; that they will learn to learn from us who are content 
with what we know; that they will learn to do from us who do 
nothing. 

I believe in the magic words, “universal brotherhood,” 
“love,” “the Kingdom of God,” “ideals,” ete. That if these 
seed words are sown in little hearts little hands will inevitably 
sprout good deeds. 

I believe that lessons can be prepared which if so much as 
read to the young by any nit-wit will transform character bring 
experiences of intimacy with God, and direct little feet in every 
moral crisis. 

I believe our babies and the unborn will save this old world 
for us yet. God bless the babies! We will leave it to them. 

I believe in the coming of the educational Messiah who can 
solve our Sunday school problems for us without asking us to 
build better schools, secure better equipment, or better teachers 
—without expecting us to change any of our pleasant ways. 

T do not (don’t you dare think so!) believe that Jesus turned 
water into wine or walked onthesea. That wouldbesilly. ButI 
do believe in miracles—modern miracles. We just can’t get 
along without miracles. 

A Typical Churchman. 
* * 


DO WE AGREE WITH THE SOPHOMORE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your profitable articles on “Science and Religion” have 
brought to mind the answer a college boy made when asked to 
set forth the difference between science and religion. He wrote 
as follows: ‘‘Science is material while religion is immaterial.”’ 
Are there not too many to-day who apparently agree with this 
sophomore? 

R. K. Marvin. 

Franklin, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


While the exact nature of the divine—whether personal or impersonal, one or manifold—musi remain a matter of hypothesis, the 
objective reality of the divine is as certain as that of a tree or a child.—Walier M. Horton. 


An Important Contribution 


The Finding of God. By Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman. (Abingdon Press. 
$2.00.) 

_ The concept of God is the central con- 
cept of religion. It is one of those great 
ideas that help us to live, that generate 
moral energy and sustain courage, faith, 
and hope. The average man has a great 
stake in current theological discussions. 
There are many who have given up their 
childhood conception of God without 
finding another to replace it, and they 
especially do not know what to say in 
reply to those who are preaching a re- 
ligion without a God. If the theistic 
thinkers lose in this controversy, much 
that is beautiful and sustaining will pass 
out of life. 

This volume was written to help men’s 
thoughts on this difficult subject. The 
author is a thoroughly competent scholar, 
frank and sincere, constructive in purpose 
and deeply in earnest. He aims to meet 
the age-long difficulty in the way of faith 
that arises from the problem of evil. 
Some thinkers, in spite of ignorance, crime, 
vice, poverty, and disease, hold to both the 
infinite goodness and the infinite power of 
God. Others feel logically compelled to 
give up one or the other. Professor 
Brightman keeps faith in the divine good- 
ness, but regards God as finite and limited 
in power. God himself struggles with 
evils in the world, with cancers, with 
wickedness, with war. Further, and this 
is the unique idea of the book, not all the 
obstacles God meets with are objective to 
him. Some of the difficulties are in his 
own nature. God is always struggling 
with these, and he is progressively over- 
coming this element in his nature which the 
author calls ““The Given.” 

This surprising conception is, of course, 
not wholly new. There is something like 
it in Hegel, for whom there were three 
phases in the world process, the thesis, 
the antithesis, and the synthesis. Pro- 
fessor Brightman defends his view with 
great clearness and force. He has no 
sympathy with Barthianism and other 
forms of irrationalism which are danger- 
ous to religion. Hostility to reason, he 
says, is one form of hostility to the divine. 
God is spirit, but ‘“‘a spirit in difficulties.” 
Goodness is at the heart of the universe. 
This must be so, for the loving and beauti- 
ful personalities we know could have had 
no other origin. They could not arise in 
a morally neutral or evil universe. 

Some very profound and important 
things are said about the problem of evil 
in the chapters on the Patience of God and 
the Power of God. Professor Brightman 
has made a real contribution to the solu- 


tion of one of the greatest of all problems. 
Agreeing with him in part, and partly dis- 
agreeing, and holding some of his state- 
ments for further reflection, I think that 
it can fairly be said that his book will 
contribute to the clarification of a great 
issue: it will be of interest and value to 
the laymen and willlead to one or more new 
sermons by the ministers who read it, 
and any book that does that is a good book. 
George &. Dodson. 
Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
* * 
The New Theolagy 
The Significance of Karl Barth. By 

John McConnachie. (Richard R. Smith. 

$2.00.) 

We have hitherto lacked an interpreta- 
ton of the Barthian point of view, from 
the inside, by an outsider. From the in- 
side, we have had the interpretative works 
of Emil Brunner. From the outside, we 
have had many more or less understanding 
and critical studies by English and Ameri- 
can theologians, aiming to expound ob- 
jectively a system with which the exposi- 
tors have had, in the last analysis, very 
little sympathy. Now, in John McCon- 
nachie’s book, we have an entirely sym- 
pathetic presentation of the Barthian 
theology, by a Scotch disciple who has 
had the advantage of considerable per- 
sonal intercourse with Barth, through 
which, he states, his initial doubts and 
reservations have been almost completely 
cleared away. 

The reader who is interested in the 
more recondite features of Barth’s thought, 
or who wishes an elaborate exposition of 
his system of theology, will find little 
assistance in this book. The writer gives 
but a chapter to Barth as a theologian, 
and dismisses the first and only volume of 
his projected Dogmatik in a few words. 
But for an understanding delineation of 
Barth, the man and his motives, and a clear 
exposition of the characteristic emphases, 
antipathies, ideology, and terminology of 
the Barthian school, it would be hard to 
improve upon McConnachie. As an in- 
troduction to the study and appreciation 
of Barthianism, this book will probably 
continue to be used along with Wilhelm 
Pauck’s not less understanding but more 
critical work. 

Walter M. Horton. 

Oberlin. College, 

Oberlin, Ohio. 


* * 
The Soul 
The Indispensable Soul. By William 
H. Crawshaw. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


For those who are looking for a keen 
and suggestive analysis of man’s inner 


life which is both philosophical and scien- 
tific, here is a book that, in my opinion, is 
packed full of significance. The autnor 
is Dean Emeritus and Professor of 
General Literature Emeritus at Colgate 
University. As we should expect from a 
teacher of literature, his work is not 
cramped, narrow or specialized, but a 
broad, synthetic interpretation of life, 
with a natural richness of thought, ex- 
perience and expression which suggests the 
unlimited resources of the soul. The 
book is divided into three parts. First, 
the answer to the mechanists and the ma- 
terialists, in which the significance of the 
relativity doctrine is applied in such a way 
that the mechanical universe is considered 
as a true view of life from one level of 
observation, but not by any means the 
only view. Thesecond part is an examina- 
tion of the self, ego, or soul, which, ignore 
it as you will, is nevertheless 
“The fountain-light of all our day, 
The master-light of all our seeing.” 


The third part is devoted to ‘Intui- 
tion,” the ‘Candle of the Lord,”’ checks 
and balances, and wider horizons. This 
is one of the books that I have especially — 
enjoyed, one built consistently throughout 
on the modern viewpoint and very sug- 
gestive of that innate spiritual kingdom 
the resources of which we have only begun 
to tap. 

Hurley Begun. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


* * 


War Experiences 


Bodyguard Unseen. By. Vincenzo 
D’Aquila. (Richard R. Smith. $2.50.) 


A strange book in many ways. I 
scarcely know what to say about it. As 
a war story by an Italian lad who ran 
away from home to return to his native 
country to fight for his fatherland, to 
return to the United States before the 
Armistice was signed, it is different from 
any war story that I have yet read. Ex- 
pecting to be hailed as a patriot and 
idealist for volunteering, he is shocked to 
find his action looked upon as that of a 
fool. It is really the story of one man’s 
disillusionment over the whole war busi- 
ness. It is more than that. It is an ex- 
posure of the heartlessness and incompe- 
tence of the Italian authorities, who sent 
men to death as they might send so many 
cattle. The book is really much more 
than this, though. It is primarily a per- 
sonal study in psychological and religious 
experience, the revelation of the inner ~ 
experience of one caught in the terrific 
human conflict who trusts himself to the 
sense of an unseen presence. 

(Continued on page 1627) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


We can think of no more lovely gifts 
than the Staffordshire plates of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, and the beautiful 
hand-colored plaques of the doorway of 
the Birthplace. The prices are $1.00 for 
the plates and $2.00 for the plaques. 


rE es 


ISOLATED BUT STILL INTERESTED 


We received $1.00 in an envelope a few 
days ago, accompanied by an interesting 
note from a loyal Universalist. She says 
in part: “I am enclosing a check for $1.00 
as a small token of my appreciation of the 
Missionary Bulletin that comes to me so 
regularly. I certainly appreciate it. With 
it and the Christian Leader I have kept in 
touch with the work of the church which 
has been my faith since I was fifteen years 
- old. I am now seventy-seven, and, up to 
fifteen years ago, was an active worker 
in all church work. Since then have re- 
sided in Geneva, where there is no Uni- 
versalist church, and have only had one 
opportunity to listen to a Universalist 
sermon.” 

We are certainly grateful for this note, 
expressing interest in all that we are do- 
ing, and feel that we would like to get in 
touch with every woman in a locality 
where there is no Universalist church, and 
send her a copy of the Bulletin. We would 
like to make them all members-at-large. 

* * 


A REACTION 


“T have just read in the Leader about 
the General Convention President trying 
to find out what we are here for! Good- 
ness, let’s make so much noise this year 
that at least the leading men will know 
what we are up to—then they can tell 
their wives. We clearly haven’t asked 
our husbands for money nearly so often 
as we should, or every Universalist man 
would know it.” 

That’s a very good suggestion. How 
shall we see that the Universalist men 
without wives know about us, too? 

* * 


DEPRESSION AND SPIRITUAL 
VALUES 


A friend of missions recently said: ‘I 
am interested in Christian stewardship 
as the only road I can see to a new econ- 
nomic order. Much of the wealth of 
America is in the hands of church mem- 
bers, and certainly enough of it is in these 
hands to accomplish any purpose for God’s 
Kingdom to which our hearts are set. 
There is nothing more certain than that 
the Kingdom of God can never come on 
this earth until the conscience of the church 
has been stirred on this matter of property 
and income. Never has there been a time 
when membership in a church dedicated to 
the establishment of the Kingdom of 


God among men has involved greater re- 

sponsibilities or been fraught with more 

difficulties both of thought and action.— 

From the Missionary Review of the World. 
- * * 


CRIME IN AMERICA AND IN JAPAN 


Yusuke Tasurumi, a Japanese author 
and political leader, expresses the view 
that Japan has not the widespread crime 
with which the United States is trying to 
grapple because of the powerful restrain- 
ing influence of Japanese family life. The 
ingrained reverence for parents in Japan 
has had its influence in restraining crime, 
and such reverence is not an outstanding 
characteristic of the present social life in 
America. While it may be argued that 
we have conditions which tend to foster 


crime that do not prevailin Japan, it must 
be acknowledged that a more careful ob- 
servance of the Christian injunction to 
honor our parents would have a wholesome 
influence in America.—From the Mission- 
ary Review of the World. 

* cS 


WISE MEN AND SHEPHERDS 


Wise men came from their honored tasks, 
Young lads from their shepherding, 
Self-forgetful and star possessed, 

To worship the promised King, 

And ever since men have traveled far, 
At the call of a winging star. 


Both the wise men and shepherds brought 

Gifts of love to Christ, their King; 

Some brought jewels, and some brought 
praise, 

Each what he had to bring. 

And ever since, where his Spirit lives, 

Man to man in Christ’s name gives. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


CHOOSING LEADERS 
R. F. Needham 

Should the leadership of a local union 
be restricted to persons who are affiliated 
with the Universalist Church? 

“No,” said a minister recently at a 
Y. P. C. U. business meeting which was 
disturbed by this very question. “It is 
not Christian,” he maintained, ‘‘to bar 
a competent person from office on the 
ground that it would not be to the best 
interests of the union to have a leader 
whose family has church affiliations else- 
where.”’ 

While we commend the minister for this 
charitable opinion and see not the least 
impropriety in his attitude, nevertheless 
we believe that there is a sound argument 
in favor of restriction. 

Let us examine the matter from the 
standpoint of the General Y. P.C. U. It 
should be borne in mind that the General 
Y.P.C. U. is a federation of scattered local 
groups. Its program and policies arise 
from the current and inherited sentiments 
of those who compose these groups. Its 
morale is an integration of their morale. 

Who would deny that the effectiveness 
of any federated type of organization de- 
pends in large measure upon the enthusiasm 
of the local leaders in carrying out the 
designs of the super-organization? En- 
thusiasm can be expected only from those 
who believe in the aims of the federation. 

Applying this thought to our main 
question, we declare that it is impolitic 
to have a local union administered by a 
person who is indifferent, by nature or by 
association, to the aims of the Youth 
Movement of the Universalist Church. 
If it became a general practise to elect 
local leaders on the basis of executive 
ability as the dominant qualification, then 
the leaders of the national Y. P. C. U. 


would find it difficult to achieve creditable 
results in prosecuting the mandates of the 
annual convention. Indeed, that prac- 
tise, if unchecked, would become a dis- 
integrating influence. 

We do not insist that a candidate for 
president of a local union must be some 
one who has been born and brought up as 
a Universalist. For many strong leaders 
of our church have come from outside the 
fold—attracted by its great religious 
philosophy—and started on their career 
because they were entrusted with some 
responsibility in a church school, Y. P. 
C. U. or parish. 

One thing that has to be combated con- 
stantly is the parochial mind—the mind 
that sees the local Y. P. C. U. as merely 
an association for promoting ice cream 
socials “to keep my boy and my girl off 
the street.” Parents as well as young 
people do not see the union in its broad- 
est aspect. 

How often when a union fails to pay its 
state and national pledges do we hear the 
plea of “financial troubles.” In many 
cases this is just a convenient excuse 
offered by leaders of the type herein de- 
plored. Investigation sometimes dis- 
closes the additional fact that these leaders 
find it irksome to maintain regular devo- 
tional meetings. The bona fide unioner 
knows that the devotional meeting is the 
principal occasion of the whole Y. P. C. U. 
program. 

When voting in new members and elect- 
ing officers make sure the candidates un- 
derstand that they are not joining a coun- 
try club but an organization of Youth 
within a liberal church—alert to the prob- 
lems of the day, they are co-operating 
through a central organization to bring 
about a better world for finer men and 
women. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING TO 
TEACHERS 


If an Intelligence Tester were to put 
before you the word ‘“‘Christmas’’ most of 
you would write “giving” beside it. 
Teachers in our Universalist church schools 
have it in their power to give the greatest 
gift in the world—an introduction to the 
greatest faith in the world. 

There are two thoughts about your 
work-—our work, for we are in it too— 
which I pass on to you consecrated men 
and women teachers in our church schools. 

1. Universalism has no limits. We 
had need of the biggest word in the dic- 
tionary to express the greatest faith known 
to men. In the nature of the case you 
can never be a finished Universalist. If 
you stop growing in this faith you atrophy. 
You know more of it to-day than you knew 
yesterday, and unless something goes 
wrong you will know more of it to-morrow 
than you knew to-day. Everything that 
faith can do Universalism can do. There 
is no beauty, no excellence of faith any- 
where, which is not yours. The whole 
field of religious truth is yours. Universal- 
ism is not a creed or statement to memorize 
but a faith expanding with every experi- 
ence, enlarging its content in mind and 
heart as you apply it to building a philos- 
ophy, to recovering health, to enlarging 
your world consciousness, to serving the 
sick or unemployed. Rather than a creed 
it is a group of growing convictions which 
tune you into a sense of partnership in a 
living universe. Therefore, you are not 
a graduate teacher of Universalism nor 
ever will be. You are a pupil teacher 
learning while you impart knowledge. 
Universalism is a way to live each day 
better than the day before, stronger, 
freer, more poised, more at peace. It will 
teach you to conquer difficulties, to master 
ill health or ride it down—to triumph over 
limitation, to be greater than circumstance. 
It is a priceless blessing. 

II. Hence the second thought. I 
quote Dr. Robert E. Speer, whom I heard 
say long ago: “If your religion is good for 
something, give it away. If it is good for 
nothing give it up” and get another which 
is good enough to give away. The world 
needs a great faith badly. You have the 
greatest there is. Share it with those who 
have no faith or whose faith is not helping 
them. There are thousands of such people 
within a mile of any one anywhere. Bea 
progressive believer, believing more to- 
morrow than you do to-day. Be a gen- 
erous believer, sharing your great and 
growing faith with others who need help. 

It is, of course, not so much what you 
say that will draw others to your way of 
life, as what you are. But do not forget 
to speak your faith by word as well as 
deed. Be a missionary. The churches 
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CHRISTMAS 


Out of the Judean Hills 
Came the Star, the Manger, the Angels, 
the Child. 


Out of the Forests of the Pagan Northland 
Came the Yule-log, the Mistletoe, the 
Holly, the Tree. 


Out of Asia and Russia and Holland 
Came St. Nicholas with his wallet of gold. 


Out of Merrie Old England 
Came the Puddings, the Games, the 
Carols. 


Out of the Heart of Humanity 
Came the Impuise to Hospitality and 
Good Will. 


Out of the Heart of God Came All. 
Albert E. Bailey. 
THE CARPENTER OF GALILEE 


The Carpenter of Gallee 
Comes down the street again, 
In every land, in every age, 
He still is building men. 
On Christmas Eve we hear him knock; 
He goes from door to door. 
“Are any workmen out of work? 
The Carpenter needs more.”’ 
Hilda W. Smith. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


Let Christmas not become a thing 
Merely of merchants’ trafficking, 
Of tinsel, bell and holly wreath 
And surface pleasure, but beneath 
The childish glamor let us find 
Nourishment for soul and mind. 
Let us follow kinder ways 
Through our teeming human maze, 
And help the age of peace to come 
From a dreamer’s martyrdom. 
Madeline Morse. 


we work in grew from some one’s mission- 
ary effort. Only missionary effort will 
maintain and grow them. We who have 
the greatest faith in the world ought to be 
correspondingly generous in sharing it. 

Speaking for your representatives work- 
ing in Japan, our interest is as keen in re- 
ports of growth in Eoston and Washington 
and Peoria as in growth in Tokyo or Osaka 
or Taiku. We happen to be working in 
Japan; you in America or Canada. Wher- 
ever you are there are people needing 
what you have. Grow your faith by daily 
resting the whole weight of your life on it 
and so become a living demonstration of 
the strength and beauty and peace that 
are in Universalism. Give God’s greatest 
gift to you away, to as many as will take it. 
You will find that it grows in your hands 
as you give it away. You have it in your 
power to give happiness, great, abiding, 
priceless, and to grow your own store of 
happiness in the process. 

Henry M. Cary. 


May I add my word of greeting to you 
all; with love and “great expectations’’ 
for the coming year. 

Maude Lyon Cary. 


* * 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


Father of my life, I turn to Thee as 
the Light that reaches the spirit. My 
daily hunger is for understanding. I 
would apprehend the principles which gird 
Thy government. 

My craving to know is born of my desire 
to conform and co-operate to the end that 
my life may be rich with satisfactions. I 
love that which is rich, and I think of the 
fullness of riches as being in that lite- 
order which my fathers taught me to call 
the Kingdom of God. 

As Thine own child, with my spirit 
born of Thy spirit, I crave to create and 
build and improve. 

So I bring myself to Thyself that I 
may be made rich, and in and with my 
riches be prepared to teach and inspire 
those who sit about me with the whole- 
some hungers of children. I crave to go 
the way of great souls withholding nothing 
from those who will receive. 

May all that I have asked for myself 
be the fortune of all the children in Thy 
great household. Amen. 

* * 
GREAT DAYS 

Columbus Day celebrates the addition 
of a hemisphere to a world. 

Independence Day celebrates the liber- 
ties of a nation. 

Christmas Day? 
brate? 

The birth of a child or a kingdom of love 
and brotherhood that has no end!—Se- 
lected. 


What does it cele- 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


George H. Wood, a lay preacher of the 
Universalist Church and a senior student 
at Tufts College, School of Theology, has 
accepted a call to serve as minister at the 
First Universalist Church, South Acton, 
Mass. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight gave the 
Eli M. Lamb Lecture before the two Balti- 
more Yearly Meetings of the Friends, 
Nov. 7. His subject was “Religion and 
Personal Life,’ and the lecture is now ap- 
pearing serially in the Friend and in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, in his monthly 
department in McCall’s Magazine for 
January, reviews “‘What Is the Matter 
with Most of Us,’”’ by Dr. Harold Marshall. 


Rey. and Mrs. D. Sumner Willson have 
opened a rooming and boarding house at 
1610 North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Rey. Warren B. Brigham, pastor of 
the Brewton, Ala., church, is to broadcast 
over the local radio station, WCOA, on 
Monday and Thursday evenings, on the 
general theme, ‘‘Why We Behave as We 
Dow 

Rev. A. N. Foster, who has been pastor 
of the Norwich, Conn., church since De- 
cember, 1922, has tendered his resignation, 
effective April 1, 1982. 

Mrs. Frank H. Briggs of Lewiston, Me., 
and Washington, D. C., has told in a very 
vivid way for the Lewiston Journal the 
story of how her father, Senator William 
P. Frye, would have been President of the 
United States had he not peremptorily 
refused to run for Vice President with 
Garfield. 


Rev. William Ware Locke, having re- 
moved to his home in Westwood, Mass., 
suggests that some minister might like 
to rusticate for a year or two in the his- 
toric Savary’ Homestead in Groveland, 
Mass. There is a small farm at Grove- 
land, connected with a good wayside 
stand. 

Rey. William Couden of the First 
Church in Providence has been chosen as 
pastor of the church in Foxboro, Mass., 
to succeed Dr. Grose, who will close his 
work there Dec. 27. Preaching services 
in Foxboro are in the evening, so that Mr. 
Couden will carry on this work in con- 
nection with his church in Providence. 


Rev. Dewitt Lamphear, who ministered 
for more than forty years in some of the 
-smaller village and rural churches in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York, now at the 
age of eighty-three is quite ill at the home 
of his daughter and her husband, Rev. 
and Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolge- 
ville, New York. His other daughter, 
Mrs. William J. Metz of Dexter, Maine, is 
helping to care for him, while his two sons, 


and Interests 


Blair D. and Leonard Lamphear of Rome, 
New York, pay frequent visits to his bed- 
side. At the same time his wife, who was 
Miss Emma Hollister of Perry, New York, 
is ill also. 


Rev. Emerson H. Lalone of Canton, 
N. Y., has been teaching freshman En- 
glish at St. Lawrence University for the 
past few weeks in the absence of one of the 
instructors, who was ill. 


Mrs. Geoffrey T. Butler of Bagdad, 
Tasmania, Australia, who was formerly 
Miss Constance Lee, keeps in touch with 
us through the Christian Leader. Her 
copy of the Leader probably holds the 
record for-miles traveled. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee are so- 
journing at Charleston, South Carolina, 
where their address is 292 Meeting Street. 
By invitation of the pastor, Rev. George 
N. Edwards, Dr. Lee assisted in a service 
at the Circular Congregational Church. 


Rev. Thomas Chapman is spending a 
few days in Hopkinsville, Ky., but will re- 
turn to Cooperstown, N. Y., for a short 
stay about January 1. 

On December 8, William A. Hastings 
was re-elected mayor of Malden, Mass., 
for a third term. Mayor and Mrs. Hast- 
ings are members of the Universalist 
church and are in their pew every Sunday. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College was chairman of a confer- 
ence of faculty and student delegates from 
New England colleges and universities 
which was held during the week-end of 
December 5-6 at East Northfield, Mass., 
to consider the relation of higher educa- 
tion to contemporary civilization. He also 
spoke at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. On Dec. 18, Professor 
Speight spoke at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
for Hampton Institute. 


Preachers were sent by the office of 
the State Superintendent in Massachusetts 
on Sunday, Dec. 18, into the following 
places: Provincetown, Rev. A. J. Torsleff; 
Orange, Mr. Robert H. Lewis; New Bed- 
ford, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain; Tyngs- 
boro, Rev. H. L. Buzzell; South Wey- 
mouth, Mr. Emerson 8. Schwenk; North 
Weymouth, Mr. Reginald M. Deacon; 
Southbridge, Rev. Howard D. Spoerl. 
Dr. Coons supplied in Stamford, Conn., 
on that date. 


Rev. R. 8S. Kellerman, Blanchester, 
Ohio, was recently re-elected by the 
Clinton County Ministers’ Association 
county chairman of the Prince of Peace 
Declamation Contest. This peace con- 
test is sponsored by the Federated Churches 
of Ohio. There are local, county, congres- 
sional and state contests. The final 
winner of the state contest is awarded a 
free four-year tuition in his choice of a 


group of Ohio colleges and a purse of $400. 
Mr. Kellerman is the only liberal minister 


‘in the Association, and the Universalist 


Church is not admitted as a member of 
the Federated Churches of Ohio. 


Rey. Vincent £. Tomlinson, D. D., 
Dean Lee S. McCollester, Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D., Rev. Albert Hammatt, 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Rev. Theodore 
A. Fischer, D. D., Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D. D., and Rev. G. H. Leining, 
lunched with Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
at the Hotel Lenox on December 14 to 
make arrangements for the annual retreat 
at the Wayside Inn in January. Guests 
of honor were Dean Atwood and Rev. 
Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., president of 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
The resignation of Rev. A. N. Foster, for 
the last nine years pastor of the Norwich 
church, was accepted with regret at a 
largely attended parish meeting on Dec. 7, 
and becomes effective on April 1, 1932. 
A significant feature of the pastorate has 
been the development of religious pagean- 
try by the young people under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Foster, and the Christmas 
and Easter presentations have made the 
church a community center with inter- 
denominational contacts. Recent be- 
quests to the Norwich church will increase 
the money resources to some $40,000. 
Wise use of the money will not only provide 
a substantial fund but also enlarge the 
scope of the work of the church. The 
present building, in equipment and style 
and convenience, is one of the best in the 
state. Norwich Universalism has a touch 
of romance, as it reaches back to the preach- 
ing of John Murray in the early days, and 
the Sunday school—save Gloucester—is 
the oldest in the denomination. The 
present pastor, as State Superintendent, 
will continue to reside in Norwich. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg.—Rey. Henry R. Rose, 
D. D., acting pastor. Dr. and Mrs. 
Rose are making many friends here, and 
say they like our city very much indeed. 
Dr. Rose’s sermons are listened to by large 
congregations. On Tuesday, Dec. 8, he 
gave an illustrated dramatic recital of 
Channing Pollock’s drama, “The House 
Beautiful,” in the United Liberal Church. 
Our Woman’s Union holds regular social 
meetings every Monday afternoon in the 
church parlors, and a regular business 
meeting on Fridays. We have a fine Sun- 
day school with rapidly increasing num- 
bers. The teachers and scholars gave 
a fine supper to the members and their 
friends Thursday evening, Dec. 3. The 
young people’s society holds regular 
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meetings every Sunday afternoon. The 
members of the men’s club are getting to- 
gether again after the long summer vaca- 
tion. Owing to the depression our collec- 
tions are not as good as last year, and 
with our losses in two closed banks, our 
financial condition is not as good as we 
wish it was, but we feel sure that we shall 
be able to meet our obligations again. 
Nearly all our members have suffered by 
the bank failures and this makes it especial- 
ly hard to get money. Death has taken 
many of our good members in the past 
year: George H. West, Clarence M. Kelley, 
Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Wood, and now Mrs. 
Parker. Mrs. Lillian Lambert has re- 
turned from Rumford, Me., Mr. Wm. H. 
Caldwell from Peterboro, N. H., and Mrs. 
Chester C. Platt from Rye, N. Y., but 
word has been received from Mrs. Mary 
J. Jacques that she could not be with us 
this year, as she must stay with an invalid 
sister in Geneseo, Ill. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rey. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
The annual fair and bazaar, ‘Rainbow 
Hall,”’ was held in the parish house Dec. 
1 and 2. It was artistically and finan- 
cially a great success, and reflected much 
credit upon those who put so much time 
and thought into it. Dr. Henry M. Cary 
of Tokyo, Japan, was an honored guest on 
Sunday morning. He spoke to the young 
people in the church school. Afterward 
he gave a talk to the church congregation 
on the present situation in Japan. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The First Parish in Malden 
has completed its every member canvass. 
Pledges exceed those of last year. Con- 
gregations this year are larger than last 
year, the average to date being 280. 

Lynn.—Rey. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
For the twelve Sundays ending Nov. 30, 
the average attendance of the congrega- 
tion has been 288. On Dec. 6, over 300 
heard Dr. Rose give one of a series of 
sermons on personal problems. The 
subject was ‘“Discouraged Lives.” On 
Dec. 18 the subject was ““What Are You 
Afraid of?’ The fourth of the morning 
musicals was given on Dec. 17 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Pinkham. 

Orleans.—Rev. Otis F. Alvord and Rev. 
Nellie L. Alvord, pastors. Electric lights 
have been installed in the church, the gift 
of Mrs. William H. Snow and son in mem- 
ory of the husband and father. The 
union Thanksgiving Day service was held 
in the Methodist church, with Mr. Alvord 
as the preacher. The union Christmas 
service will be held in the Universalist 
church, with Mrs. Alvord as the preacher. 
Our church is active in the larger co-opera- 
tive movements. Recently a meeting in 
the interest of such co-operation was held 
in the Federated Church in Sandwich, of 
which Rev. John M. Trout is pastor. 
This meeting evolved certain findings, 
two of which are important; they are, 
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first, that the initiative in all matters of 
church co-operation and federation so far 
as putting the matter in operation rests 
primarily with the communities; and, 
second, in all cases where any kind of or- 
ganized co-operation is contemplated, 
there shall be the most careful consulta- 
tion with denominational representatives. 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
pastor. On Wednesday of each week, 
except Thanksgiving week, the ladies 
meet at the home of Mrs. J. H. Kahler to 
sew for families of the unemployed. 
Many garments, quilts and comforters 
have been provided, all gratefully re- 
ceived. We were all glad to have our pas- 
tor and wife attend the Convention at 
Buffalo. They with Dr. and Mrs. Shutter 
of Minneapolis, and Mrs. John Wesley 
Carter of Owatonna, made up the five 
delegates from Minnesota. After returning 
Mr. Gleason gave a concise report of the 
Convention and the enjoyable journey. 
He gave the address at the Elks Lodge of 
Sorrow Dec. 8. Mrs. Carter visited us on 
Dec. 2, when the ladies served a luncheon 
at the parsonage, and she gave a fine re- 
port of the women’s division of the Con- 
vention, and invited us to attend a meet- 
ing at her home in Owatonna in the near 
future. They have no regular services in 
Owatonna, but keep up the Ladies’ So- 
ciety and are generous with their receipts, 
sending them to different points where 
most needed. 


New York 

Rochester.—Rey. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt, pastor. The present structure of 
the Rochester Universalist church was 
dedicated in 1908. It was designed by 
Claude Bragdon, at that time one of the 
outstanding architects of western New 
York, and it has always held high place 
among the beautiful churches of the city. 
But twenty-three years of hard usage, 
coupled with the accumulation of the 
dust and dirt of a city, had largely con- 
cealed its original beauty. In June it was 
decided to clean and redecorate the 
church during the summer. For this 
$2,000 was raised among our members. 
When our services were resumed in Sep- 
tember, it was like returning to a new 
church. The exterior woodwork had been 
painted. The stained glass windows had 
been washed inside and out. The wood- 
work in the auditorium had been washed 
and waxed. The floor had been varnished. 
The pew cushions, which had long looked 
to be brown, returned from the cleaners a 
rich green. The vestibule appeared in 
its original beauty of the natural brick 
after the paint had been removed. The 
church office, the kindergarten room and 
the minister’s study were painted. But 
the most noticeable transformation was in 
the auditorium, where the walls and ceiling 
had been washed and redecorated. Many 
hidden spots of beauty were revealed after 
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the work was completed. The final 
touch was the removal of the old carpet 
which had done duty for almost half a 
century, and the laying of new rich red 
carpet. We began the year’s activities 
in September with joy over our newly 
decorated church. To direct the program 
of the church school and the Y. P. C. U. 
we engaged the services of Mrs. Beatrice 
M. Norris, graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity. She had four years’ experience in 
large churches before coming to us, and 
she soon won a place in the hearts of 
young and old alike by her charming per- 
sonality and evident ability. One of the 
first constructive steps taken was the re- 
organization of the kindergarten. This 
department meets during the hour of our 
church service. Mrs. Blauvelt conducts 
the worship service each Sunday morning. 
A group of mothers take turns teaching 
the smaller age group, and Miss Betty Lee 
teaches the older group. Recently we 
purchased sixty copies of “The New 
Hymnal for American Youth” for church 
school and Y. P. C. U. For the first 
service in which these books were used 
Mrs. Norris composed a service of dedi- 
cation. She also drew up a letter to 
the parents of our church, on the inside 
pages of which was a complete prospectus 
of the courses of study in our church 
school, the text books used, the teachers 
of each group and the objectives of each 
course of study. This letter was on ex- 
hibition at the recent General Sunday 
School Convention in Buffalo. (We shall 
be glad to supply any schools with a copy 
of this if desired. Write to Mrs. Beatrice 
M. Norris, First Universalist Church, 
Clinton at Court, Rochester, New York.) 
Another splendid job which Mrs. Norris 
has done recently was the bringing together 
of the parents and teachers of our school 
for a dinner and an evening of discussion 
of some problems of our school. We ex- 
pect to hold such meetings at regular in- 
tervals. Now our school is planning its 
Christmas pageanc, ‘“‘The Christmas 
Flowers,” by Esther Willard Bates. Eight 
of our young people attended the State 
Convention of the Y. P. C. U. in Water- 
town. A year ago the State Efficiency 
Cup, awarded annually to the union mak- 
ing the best record during the year, was 
won permanently by Syracuse. Mr. Blau- 
velt promised a new cup this year. It 
was given in memory of Alice Jane Saun- 
ders, one of our leading young people, 
whose death in September cut short a 
most promising life. Appropriately enough, 
the Rochester union is the first to have its 
name inscribed on the new cup, and we 
hope to win it three times and thus keep 
it permanently. Each week forty of our 
men go to one of the local bowling alleys for 
two hours of rivalry and fun. The Saxe 
Class for men was securing such outstand- 


ing speakers last year to address their 


class on Sunday that the ladies asked per- 
mission to unite their two classes with the 
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men, so now we have one large adult 
class, which already numbers between fifty 
and sixty for an average attendance. 
A reorganization of the women’s organiza- 
tions took place in September. Instead of 
having one large group, the ladies are 
now divided into three chapters. Once a 
month each chapter meets separately and 
once a month all three chapters meet 
together. Besides the annual turkey 
dinner, the ladies have sponsored a series 
of lectures on current events and world 
movements which are given every two 
weeks by Mrs. Irving L. Walker, a member 
of our church and one of the outstanding 
ehurch women in the city. These lec- 
tures have drawn a large and appreciative 
audience. 
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~ WHO'S WHO 
y John L. White comes from 
* Rhodes, Iowa, and belongs to the 
* Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
* graduated from the University of 
* Towa in 1925, taught in Iowa for 
* five years, and then came to the 
* Boston University School of Theol- 
* ogy, from which he will graduate in 
* 1938. He is executive secretary 
* of the Student Disarmament Con- 
* ference, organized to train students 
* for leadership in crystallizing senti- 
* ment in favor of disarmament at 
* the Geneva Conference of 1982. 

te Rey. Charles G. Girelius, until 
* recently pastor of the Unitarian 
* church at Jamestown, N. Y., was 
* born in Georgia in 1873, of Swedish 
* parents, and reared in New Jersey. 
* He is a graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
* versity and of the Boston Univer- 
* sity School of Theology. He had 
* pastorates in Methodist and Presby- 
* terian churches until 1912, when he 
* entered social work and was with 
* the New Jersey Children’s Home 
* Society for eleven years. He also 
* served the Henry Watson Chil- 
* dren’s Aid Society for two years 
* and then re-entered the ministry 
* through the Unitarian door. 

* Rey. John Leonard Cole is pas- 
* tor of the Methodist Episcopal 
* church in Cobleskill, New York. 
* He is the author of “Wheel Chair 
* Philosophy.” 

s Rey. John Clarence Petrie is pas- 
* tor of the Unitarian church in Mem- 
* phis, Tenn. While he spent some 
* months in a monastery with the idea 
* of becoming a Catholic priest, he 
* joined the Episcopal Church while 
* he was still a student. He gradu- 
* ated from the General Theological 
* Seminary in New York, where he 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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was ordained. * 
Rey. Robert Grenville Armstrong * 
is pastor of the South Congrega- * 
tional Church in Pittsfield, Mass. * 
* 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1622) 

The conviction of the reality of this 
power leads the author through many a 
strange experience. Looking out through 
his binoculars at the awful slaughter of the 
Italian troops in the Alps, he exclaims 
that the world is mad, and an insane 
asylum would be preferable to this. Be- 
fore many months he is actually confined 
in such an asylum, and one of the medical 
officers examining him says: “‘I’ll tell you 
why you’re here. It is we who are in a 
mad world outside. Everybody’s gone 
insane and we are keeping the sane people 
in here to protect them from harm.” 
There is nothing in the book which to me 
is impossible, but to many it will sound 
very strange. As literature, it doesn’t 
compare with “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,’ but it is different. I do not judge. 

Hurley Begun. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 


* * 


Worship for the Young 
Worship Services for Young People. 
Compiled by Warren Wheeler Pickett. 
(Pilgrim Press. 50 cents.) 


A book of worship services compiled 
with modern conceptions of worship in 
mind, useful as source material for those 
who work out their own services and prac- 
tical for actual operation in young people’s 
groups. It includes nine services for 
general use, and five for special days. 
These follow three steps, ‘“An opening of 
the mind and soul to the sense of the 
presence of God,” ‘“‘A sense of our own 
weakness,” “The lifting up of the ideal 
and the self-consecration of the worshiper 
to it.””’ The opening hymn, the call to 
worship, the invocation, and the responsive 
service are planned to fulfill the first step, 
a prayer or litany provided for the second, 
and the rest expresses the ideal and the 
workers’ consecration to it. 

A large share of the material is thorough- 
ly modern in vocabulary, but many of the 
hymns are somewhat old-fashioned both 
in sentiment and language. The present 
reviewer loves the old hymns and believes 
in their use exactly as we use the scripture, 
with the understanding that they express 
the thought of the past, but in a book so 
modern in tone in other particulars, it 
seems a pity not to use hymns which are 
consistent with the general line of thinking. 

G. E. 


*) Oe 


Money for the Sunday School 
The Sunday School and the Church 

Budget. By Arthur Flake. (Fleming 

H. Revell. $1.25.) 

A quotation from the foreword of this 
book defines its purpose: “The church 
that has solved the money question right 
has gone a long way toward solving all its 
problems. Money is transmuted life, 
and when church members get wrong on 
the money question, it may be safely as- 


sumed that they are wrong on many other 
points. Some churches have no financial 
program. Others have a weak, inadequate, 
one-sided plan. Still others have a good 
plan on paper, but fail to operate it.” 

The author is Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Sunday School Administration for 
the Southern Baptist Convention. He 
approaches the matter from the point of 
view of the whole church, pointing out 
that it should be made a matter of in- 
struction among the young. While he 
makes rather more use of scriptural au- 
thority than some of us would do, the 
book contains many practical guide- 
posts for those who wish to understand 
how to handle the difficult question of 
church finance. 

G. E. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS‘ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1602) 
day, and lead them on from where the old 
religion stopped to undreamed heights of 
radiant, abundant life. 

“Outside of Christianity, religion in 
Japan is largely a pessimistic philosophy, 
culminating in defeat. It lacks person- 
ality, either a Father God or a real persist- 
ent entity in man. Also the point of view 
as to what is right and wrong is strangely 
different from ours. For example, where 
Western standards and Christian ideals 
have not changed the thinking of the 
Orient, there is still no reproach for the 
father who sells his daughter to pay his 
debts, and the daughter who sells herself 
for her father is still an example of virtue. 
This different point of view and this im- 
personal moral law work great misery, 
physical, mental, and spiritual. There 
are still to-day in Japan 50,000 prostitutes, 
80,000 geisha girls, 110,000 waitresses of 
questionable morality, more than all the 
girls and women in higher institutions of 
learning, and there are 13,000 suicides a 
year among young people between sixteen 
and twenty-five years of age. Surely 
Japan needs Christianity, and deserves it, 
and if you did not send us I think we should 
seek until we found a way to go by our- 
selves, so strong is the conviction within 
us that there we can do the best work in 
our power for the growing of God’s king- 
dom. 

“T can not close without revealing to 
you a few of the hopes that we long to 
make realities in Japan during the next 
seven years. We shall continue to try to 
enlarge the student work in our homes, 
our schools, and our churches, and our 
work among the adults in preaching and 
in helping in social service of our church 
organizations. We shall try to increase 
the number of individual Christians and 
churches, but we want to do new work 
along new lines. 

“First of all, we want to help in the 
campaign against tuberculosis. We could 
share in the Garden Home for tubercular 
girls and women in Tokyo, which has 
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already helped-several of our Blackmer 
Home girls. How I should like some day 
to build a Clara Barton Cottage in that 
compound and support the work carried 
on there! 

“Another keen desire we have is to 
reach out into the country districts, where 
there is small knowledge of hygiene and 
disease prevention. We long to send pil- 
grimages, consisting of a Ford containing a 
doctor and nurse, a few surgical instru- 
ments and simple medical supplies, and a 
consecrated, courageous, sympathetic evan- 
gelist who might work with the doctor or 
be the doctor, if we could find such a one. 
What wonderful Clara Barton extension 
service that would be! 

“Then we have a dream of a home for 
boys in the Japanese Navy on temporary 
shore leave. That would be a work simi- 
lar to a Sailors’ Y. M. C. A., and could 
accomplish worlds of helpful service. It 
might be a truly successful fulfillment of 
our Perin-Cate Home. 

“We can not realize these dreams at 
once, but perhaps we might start one such 
project, and the boys or girls thus saved 
to lives of Christian happiness and useful- 
ness would be a glorious crown to our 
task in Japan. 

“Finally, I want you to realize that these 
Japanese are perfectly wonderful when 
they become Christians. Their lives seem 
on fire with it and they manifest a devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice almost beyond ex- 
pression.” 

JE le Ah. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


In accordance with a vote of the mem- 
bers, no meeting of the Boston Univer- 
salist Ministers’ Association will be held 
on Monday, Dec. 21. 

On Dec. 8 there will be a union minis- 
ters’ meeting at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, 186 Bowdoin St., the speaker 
being James Myers, Industrial Secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
the subject being ‘‘Religious and Indus- 
trial Conditions in the Coal Mining Re- 
gions of Kentucky and West Virginia—a 
Terrible Situation.” 

* * 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICES AT 
OLINDA 


The Universalist church of Olinda, 
Ontario, has just completed a series of 
services held to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the building of the church. 

On Sunday evening, Noy. 22, a special 
service was conducted by the pastor, 
Rey. Phillips L. Thayer. On Monday 
there was a social get-together in the 
parish house, at which Rev. and Mrs. L. P. 
Jones were present. On the following 
Wednesday there was a service of worship 
at which Rev. Martha L. Jones led 
in prayer and Rey. L. P. Jones was the 
speaker. Thursday the Woman’s Mission 
Circle held its annual bazaar and chicken 


supper, which was a real success. In the 
evening following the supper a program 
was held in the church, at which Mr. 
Albert Bruner presented a practical sur- 
vey of the history of the church and short 
and inspiring addresses were given by 
both Mr. and Mrs. Jones. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones were twice pastors of the church. 
Their first pastorate began in 1901 and 
the second in 1916. 

On Sunday, Nov. 29, a special memo- 
rial and communion service was conducted 
by the present pastor. The altar was 
decorated with flowers placed there in re- 
membrance of all those who served the 
church in the past, and in honor of all 
those who are serving it at present. Fifty 
candles were placed on the railing sur- 
rounding the altar. 

All of the services were well attended, 
and proved to be very much worth while. 
While of necessity touching on the past, the 
emphasis was on the future of this liberal 
movement in southwestern Ontario. 

Many of the old records of the church 
have either been lost or destroyed. From 
the few remaining records and the memo- 
ries of the few surviving people that were 
present at the early meetings, an effort is 
being made to construct as complete a 
record as possible of the beginnings of the 
Universalist movement in this community. 


* * 


THE NEW DOOLITTLE HOME 


The renewed, enlarged, and beautified 
Home for the Aged in Foxborough, Massa- 
chusetts, is nearing completion. It was 
the expectation of the officials that the 
“family,” now being cared for across the 
street, would be back by Thanksgiving 
Day. That day has gone, and Christmas 
Day will probably pass before the final 
work upon the structure will permit the 
workmen to turn it over to the increased 
number who will call it ‘home.’ As 
every one knows, who has been through 
the experience, the last stages in so big 
an enterprise are the slow stages. The 
work is being done well, and to the de- 
light and approval of every one who has 
seen it. 

The big house gleams in its coat of 
white, while the blinds at the windows are 
just the proper shade of green to produce 
a building which fits into its environment 
and brings it up to a true New England 
ideal. When the grounds about the house 
are cleared and the lawns properly made, 
the Doolittle Home will attract attention 
for its beauty, wholly apart from the ap- 
preciation which will be expressed for it 
on account of its noble Christian service. 

There are a number of features about 
the Home which are well worth noting. 
There is a pleasing view from every room. 
The house is not hemmed in. It stands 
upon an ample corner lot and, although 
large, the space around permits of splen- 
did lawns, an abundance of trees, floods 
of light, and all the free air that nature af- 


fords. The sun parlor and the roomy 
dining-room are connected by a corridor 
in such manner as to admit of plenty of 
light and sunshine. The reception-room 
is a corner room, with an attractive fire- 
place. The office is on the corner opposite. 
The quarters for the matron are satisfy- 
ing in size and restful in arrangement. 
The “hospital unit” deserves particular 
attention. Here the rooms all open to 
the south. There is direct access to the 
flat roof above the sun parlor. All of the 
private rooms are so laid out that no resi- 
dent will be above the first and second 
floors. The kitchen, store rooms, heating 
and refrigerating plants are all down 
stairs, thus taking these necessary working 
portions of the plant entirely away from 
the sight of residents and visitors. The 
big piazzas, sun porch, porch roof, and 
lawns will permit the family, in suitable 
weather, to spend leisure hours in the 
healthful out-of-doors. 

The exact time of dedication and “house 
warming” is not known. It is not far dis- 
tant, however, and as those who have been 
closely connected with this splendid insti- 
tution see the way in which the undertak- 
ing is coming along, there is a general 
feeling of appreciation and gratitude to 
the more than twelve hundred persons 
who have contributed to this purpose. 
It is known that the gifts which have 
enabled this building to be are gifts which 
spell love and generosity, and, in some 
eases, sacrifice. The secretary, who has 
in hand the detailed work of handling 
pledges and gifts, says “everything has 
been perfectly fine in regard to the follow 
up letters which have contributed much 
toward bringing the sum received to such 
a large amount in so short a time.”’ 

Here is the way the receipts and ex- 
penditures on the enlargement fund looked 
at the end of November: 

Total receipts of the Dr. Conklin drive, 
$14,447.10. Total receipts of the Haney 
campaign, $37,371.15. A total of $51,- 
818.25. Of this amount, $2,537.81 was 
interest. The expenditures for drive and 
construction have been $34,557.09. Cash 
on hand, $17,261.16. A total of $51,818.25. 

Next, perhaps, in importance to the 
Visitation Day in June each year, is the 
annual meeting, which falls upon the 
fourth Wednesday in January. That 
date will be Jan. 27. It is hoped that 
every one who has given a dollar to the 
building of the new Doolittle Home, 
and every friend of the Home, as well as 
every Universalist who reads this story, 
will mark that date of the new 1932 
calendars, and mark it now. We would 
ask that the date be marked in red, except 
that that color has been used so much in 
the past year to the discouragement of 
many. Let’s mark the date in green, 
and keep the date fresh and green in mind 
until it comes. On Jan. 27 the Home of- ~ 
ficials want to see every corporate member. 
They want to see every one who cares 
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enough for the Home to become a cor- 
porate member: It require but a trifling 
payment to become such a member, and 
yet every one who would vote at the an- 
nual meeting must be a corporate member. 

The renewed Home will soon be opened, 
and its increased number of rooms will be 
sheltering in beautiful conditions the en- 
larged “family.” The not altogether 
happy thought comes at once that the 
Home, even when amplified, can not begin 
to receive the number who are ready and 
wish to come. There must be added to 
this reflection, too, the practical fact that 
it will cost a whole lot more to care for 
the bigger house and the bigger family 
than it did in the former, simpler days. 
All should expect this, and be prepared to 
heed the calls of clerk, president, and 
trustees as they seek in the spirit of our 
great faith to do something for our friends 
of the upper years. 


“Christ has no hands but our hands 

To do his work to-day; 

He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in his way; 

He has no tongue but our tongues 
To tell men how he died; 

He has no help but our help 
To brig them to his side.” 


The officers of the Home are: Rey. 
Arthur W. Grose, D. D., Concord, N. H., 
president; Frank I. Sherman, Mansfield, 
vice-president; Mrs. John E. Tweedy, 
North Attleboro, second vice-president; 
Miss Katherine C. Bourne, 69 South Street, 
Foxboro, clerk. These, together with 
Forrest Bassett, Foxboro, Mrs. Marion 
W. Comey, Foxboro, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., Boston, Mrs. William G. Dana, 
Franklin, Frank A. Dewick, Boston, 
Harold W. Gay, Norwood, Walter E. 
Mitchell, Franklin, Lester W. Nerney, 
Attleboro, Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce, Frank- 
lin, and Joseph L. Sweet, Attleboro, con- 
stitute the Board of Trustees. Com- 
munications and gifts should always be 
sent to the clerk in Foxboro. 

x * 


A PARTING OF THE WAYS 


Having closed his pastorate at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., on the last Sunday in October, 
the writer determined to go South and visit 
a number of places where he had labored 
in years gone by. It was a fine trip he made 
by way of Albany, New York, Washing- 
ton and Richmond to Fayetteville, N. C., 
the home of a daughter, where he spent 
a number of days, enjoying a needed rest. 

But habit is not easily broken. When 
one has formed the habit of speaking to 
audiences on Sundays through a period of 
years, it is not easy to be happy and con- 
tent without continuing the established 
practise. Therefore, on the second Sun- 
day in November it was a delightful 
privilege, granted by the pastor of our 
Clinton church, to speak to his people. It 
was a fine audience, an appreciative one. 
And during this service I christened a little 


granddaughter, thus adding to the pleasure 
of the day. 

Clinton was once my home; and, during 
my pastorate there, I helped to build up 
the present movement. Counting among 
its membership some of the leading people 
of the community, the church from the 
start has exercised a fine influence for good, 
and that influence continues. The Rev. 
O. E. Bryant is the present pastor of the 
Clinton and other churches not far away. 
He is held in high esteem by all, and his 
influence for good is evidently growing. 
And this means a larger movement in the 
future. 

While at Clinton I received a cordial 
invitation from the pastor of our church at 
Outlaws’ Bridge to come over and speak 
to his people. I was exceedingly sorry 
that I had to decline. I hope to see them 
later. 

Leaving the Tar Heel State on the 
morning of the 9th, I hastened on to At- 
lanta, Georgia, stopping off for a little 
while at Columbia and Johnston, South 
Carolina, to see beloved members of our 
family clan. In Atlanta I found a place 
of rest in the quarters of my son and his 
wife, located at Ft. McPherson. For a 
good many years he has been one of Uncle 
Sam’s army boys. 

In my next letter, I hope to relate some 
matters of interest connected with our 
churches in Georgia. 

Thomas Chapman. 
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Notices 


WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. James M. Rasnake received on letter of 
transfer from the Georgia Convention Dee. 9, 1931. 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
x x 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Renewal of license as minister to Miss Ruth Down- 
ing as of May 29, 1931. 

Roger F'. Etz, Secretary. 
kae# 
GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Letter of transfer issued to Rev. James M. Ras- 
nake of Markesan, Wis., to the Wisconsin Conven- 
tion. 

Letter of transfer issued to Rev. T. Andrew Cara- 
ker of Baltimore, Maryland, to the General Con- 
vention. 

J.F. Bowers, Secretary. 
* x 
UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOKS 

The General Convention has a number of copies 
of Universalist Year Books from 1922 to 1930 in- 
clusive. If any individuals or organizations would 
eare to receive a complete set of these books, or single 
copies of any year, we should be glad to furnish them 
upon request for the cost of postage alone, as long 
as the supply lasts. 


Send in your request at once to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


* OF 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting in Kent, Dec. 3, 1931, the following 
officers were elected: Chairman, Rev. Sara L. Stoner; 
secretary, Rev. Carl H. Olson. Francis W. Sigler 
was examined and found worthy of ordination. 
Authority for this action was granted by the General 
Convention Committee on Fellowship. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 


* ox 
ON THE AIR 

Rev. H. L. Canfield will broadcast from Greens- 
boro, N. C., station WBIG, on successive Sunday 
evenings at 6.15 o’clock. The topics and dates are as 
follows: 

Dec. 20, ‘‘Charles Darwin.”’ 

Dec. 27, ‘Organic Evolution.” 

Jan. 3, 1932, ‘‘Creative Evolution.” 


(Biographical.) 


Obituary 


Mrs. Celestia E. Parker 


Mrs. Celestia E. Parker, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the United Liberal Church of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., aged eight-eight years, died very suddenly at 
her home on the morning of Dec. 4. She had been a 
resident of St. Petersburg since 1907, and had been 
a member of the Universalist church there before 
the United Church was founded. She came there 
from Waterford, Pa. 

She was a Past Worthy Matron of the O. E. S. 
She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Max A. H. Fitz of 
this city, and a brother, Harvey Warner of Erie, Pa. 

The funeral services were held in the church Sun- 
day afternoon, with Rev. Henry R. Rose officiating, 
and the O. E. S. having a service at the grave. 


Rev. William A. Wood, Framingham, 
Mass., will book appointments for his popu- 
lar address, “What Is the Matter with the 
United States?” already given twenty-six 
times. 


Terms and references on request. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 


every size and price. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


This year of all years you get your money’s worth in BOOKS. When you give a book you pay a com- 


pliment. 


We can supply any book in print. 


Send your personal card with your 


order, and we will enclose and deliver books to any address. 


SOME OF THE LATER BOOKS 


Fiction 
Maid in Waiting. John Galsworthy. $2.50. 
A Buried Treasure. Elizabeth Madox Roberts. $2.50. 
American Beauty. Edna Ferber. $2.50. 
A Jade of Destiny. Jeffery Farnol. $2.50. 
Two People. A. A. Milne. $2.50. 
Job: Story of aSimple Man. Joseph Roth. $2.50. 
Sparks Fly Upward. Oliver La Farge. $2.50. 
A Man’s Own Country. Katharine N. Burt. $2.00. 
Two Black Sheep. Harry Leon Wilson. $2.00. 
Judith Paris. Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 
Westward Passage. Margaret A. Barnes. $2.50. 
Big Enough. Will James. $2.50. 
Shadows on the Rock. Willa Cather. $2.50. 
A White Bird Flyirg. Bess Streeter Aldrich. $2.00. 
The Ten Commandments. Warwick Deeping. $2.50. 
Scaramouche the King-Maker. Rafael Sabatini. $2.50. 
Windmill on the Dune. Mary E. Waller. $2.50. 
The Good Earth. Pearl 8. Buck. $2.50. 
Article Thirty-Two. J. Rathbone Oliver. $2.50. 
All Alongshore. Joseph C. Lincoln. $2.50. 
Finch’s Fortune. Mazo De La Roche. $2.50. 
Belle-Mere. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
The Dark Horse. Robert Grant. $2.50. 


History and Biography 
Crowded Years. Wm. G. McAdoo. $5.00. 


Autobiography of Knute K. Rockne. Mrs. Rockne. $2.50. 


Theodore Roosevelt. Henry F. Pringle. $5.00. 
Bernard Shaw. Frank Harris. $5.00. 

Eyes on Russia. Margaret Boucke-White. $5.00. 
History of Russian Revolution. Leon Trotsky. $5.00. 
Forty-Niners. Archer Butler Hulbert. $8.50. 


Newton D. Baker: America at War. Col. Frederick Palmer. 


Two volumes. $7.50. 

Only Yesterday: Story of the 1920’s. Frederick L. Allen. 
$4.00. 

Red Smoke. Isaac Don Levine. $3.50. 

Wellington... Philip Guedalla. $4.00. 

The Epic of America. James Truslow Adams. $3.75. 

Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence. $5.00. 

Man’s Own Show: Civilization. George A. Dorsey. $5.00. 

My Father, Mark Twain. Clara Clemens. $5.00. 

Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. 
$5.00. 

Leonard Wood: A Biography. Herman Hagedorn. Two 
volumes. $10.00. 

King Albert in the Great War. Lieut. General Galet. $6.00. 

The Tragic Queen. Andrew Dakers. $5.00. 

Gifts of Life. Emil Ludwig. $4.00. 

Companions on the Trail. Hamlin Garland. $2.50. 


The Universalist Publishing House exists to serve the Church. 


Books of General Interest 


Washington Merry-Go-Round. $3.00. 

Mexico. Stuart Chase. $3.00. 

Sorry, But You’re Wrong About It. A. E. Wiggam. $3.00. 

Manhattan Side-Show. Konrad Bercovici. $5.00. 

Cold. Lawrence M. Gould. $8.50. 

Best Poems of 1931. Edited by Thomas Moult. $2.50. 

Come with Me to India. Patricia Kendall. $8.50. 

In Defense of Temorrow. Robert D. Bowden. $2.00. 

What Life Should Meanto You. Alfred Adler. $3.00. 

Quotable Poems. Second Series. Compiled by Thos. C. 
Clark. $2.50. 


Religion and Philosophy 

The Christ of the Mount. E. Stanley Jones. $1.50. 

The Finding of God. Edgar S. Brightman. $2.00. 

Has Science Discovered God? Edited by Edw. H. Cotton. 
$3.50. 

Pathways to the Reality of God. Rufus M. Jones. $2.00. 

Since Calvary. Lewis Browne. $8.50. 

Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt. James Gordon 
Gilkey. $2.00. 

On Being Alive. W. Russell Bowie. $2.00. 

We Need Religion. Ernest F. Tittle. $1.50. 

The Moral Crisis in Christianity. Justin W. Nixon. $2.00. 

The Religion of Jesus. Toyohiko Kagawa. $1.25. 

The Growth of the Idea of God. Shailer Mathews. $2.50. 

Sermons I Have Preached to Young People. Edited by 
Sidney A. Weston. $1.60. 

Religion in a Changing World. Rabbi Silver. $2.00. 


Books by Our Own Folks 


The Little Hill Farm. Illustrated. John van Schaick. $1.00-« 

The Significance of Jesus Christ. W.C. Selleck. 75 cents. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. Frederick W. 
Betts. $1.50. 

George Seeks a Reason. Stanley and Ethel Manning. $.75. 

Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick. With twelve illustra- 
tions. New holiday edition. $2.50. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. 

Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. Sold separately 
at $1.00 each. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the “Front Porch’ essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 

Which Way: A Study of Universalism. L.B. Fisher. $1.00. 

Glimpses of Grandeur. Frank D. Adams. $2.00. 

The Heart of an Optimist. G. L. Perin. $1.00. 


It is the property of the denomination. 


In supporting this House with your patronage you are helping to build up your own institution. 


For books for children and young people see “Our Library Desk,” Christian Leader of November 21. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book thé author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


y 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
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for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
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TWO FOR ONE 


Boston, Massachusetts, 
November 20, 1931. 
Dear Loyal Subscriber: 
You have stood by the Christian Leader so loyally during 
these difficult times that we have been trying to think of some 
way to show our appreciation. 


WE HAVE FOUND IT 
HERE IT IS 


Two beautiful and appropriate Christmas gifts for the price 
of one. Please fill out and return blank immediately because the 
special edition of Nature Cruzsings is limited, and this offer will 
not hold after the supply is exhausted. 

This offer is strictly limited to new subscriptions and cannot 
be applied to renewals. 


Manager, Christian Leader, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dear Sir: 


Enclosed please find check, or money order, for $2.50 for which 
please send the Christzan Leader for one year to 


Also please send a copy of the special holiday Nature Cruis- 
ings to 


and notify each that paper and book come with my best wishes. 
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